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By C. C. DAWSON 


I have houses newly builded, 
Bright with paint and newly gilded. 
They will be for rent in Spring— 
Who will come a-tenanting? 


They are in a choice location, 


Beautiful for situation. 


Sheltering branches round them play; 
Turning breath of March to May. 


Houses mine, just made for pleasure 
Unalloyed, and without measure. 

Who the homes I offer take, 

Shall be blessed for Love’s sweet sake. 


These alone are my conditions: 
All my tenants are musicians, 
And the songs they sweetly sing 
Are the only pay they bring. 


A New Year Suggestion 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


\ ‘ JE are supposed to encircle each new year with a frame of good 
resolutions all pointing progressively in the direction of new aims 
and hopes. 

The pessimist says: “There is no new year; tomorrow is as today 
and all arbitrary divisions of time are purely commercial arrangements.” 
I do not agree with this person; the so-called last day of the old year and 
the first of the new have a strong moral effect upon us. We clear our 
desks of unanswered letters, pay our bills, and begin life anew. 

If our interest in birds and their protection has waned in late autumn 
and early winter, we feel a new impetus. The shortest day has passed, 
spring is ahead of us. What shall we do to earn the joy of it when it comes? 
There is legislation to be watched, there are laws to be enforced, people 
to be persuaded, children to be taught; but in spite of these various 
duties, two practical needs equal them all. As it is inevitable and desirable 
that the land should be peopled and tilled, the birds’ leaseholds of their 
hereditary haunts run out slowly but surely, and we must supply them 
with food and shelter, even as we do the red men on ‘the reservations 
that have been allotted them. 

It is not enough to say, “We will see that you are not destroyed, 
we will tell the world of your good deeds, that it may pause and admire ”— 
we must, at least, place homes and a livelihood within their reach. 

Our editor has wisely made this issue a Bird-house number, and 
if any one expects to have bird-dwellings ready for occupancy in April, 
they should be made and placed in the month of February, that they may 
become a bit weathered and a part of their surroundings before the return 
of the first migrants. 

As to these houses themselves, they may be of many shapes and 
patterns, but a few simple rules apply to them all. 

In making a bird-house, try to study both box and location from the 
point of view of the species of bird you hope may occupy it, not from your 
own standpoint of a pretty bit of color in a picturesque location. You will 
notice that bird-hotels, full of impossible and draughty rooms with openings 
at both ends, are very seldom tenanted, save by squirrels and English Spar- 
rows, and as we have no conspicuous or gaily colored nests, we should take 
this hint of color protection in the making of bird-houses. For this work 
there are no materials so suitable as weathered boards and sections of logs 
and tree trunks with the natural bark securely fastened in place. 

In the process of rebuilding a shed or two and replacing some old dead 
hedges with new growth, I found that the haunts of my Robins had been 
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much disturbed and, instead of four score or so nests, each season the num- 
ber was dwindling. Three years ago, therefore, I tried the experiment of 
having some flat, shallow trays about six inches square, bratketed in suitable 
locations so as to form attractive nesting-places for nest-building Robins, 
who, as we all know, are fond of straddling a tree-crotch with their com- 
pound of clay and grass or utilizing any flat beam or odd nook that will 
give them a resting-place. 

These boxes had a few holes in the bottom, so that they should not 


TRAYS FOR ROBINS’ NESTS IN AN ARBOR 


hold water, and were placed so that a branch or other projection afforded 
at least partial top shelter. 

The first season the Robins examined but dinvnabei the contrivance ; 
the second, two were used, while last year five were occupied by Robins. 
and the sixth was appropriated by a Phoebe, who has thus kindly given me 
a hint for more trays to be placed in locations likely to suit this lovable 
worker for garden good. Until two years ago, by dint of gun and vigilance 
I kept that cheerful nuisance, the English Sparrow, at bay; but somehow 
or other he has arrived, probably because I was alert only eight hours out 
of the twenty-four while he was scheming for at least sixteen. 


A NATURAL NESTING - BOX 


European Starling, photographed by A. L. Princehorn at Glen Island, N. Y. These are the first American 
photographs of these lately introduced and rapidly increasing species which we have seen 
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Nesting - Boxes 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


Illustrated by the author 


Pr | NHERE is no better way to attract and protect several species of useful 
birds than to put up nesting-boxes. Every family, rich or poor, that 
lives in the country, can provide them. Old worn or waste materials 

may be used if others cannot be procured: for the birds seem rather to prefer 

weather-beaten lumber or rusty metal to that which is new, bright or 
painted. 

Among my early recollections there comes to mind an 
old, unpainted, weather-beaten New England farm-house, 
the home of a poor farmer with many children. It stood 
in the shade of a giant elm by the roadside, and high up 
the rugged trunk of the old tree another home, a box 
made of ancient shingles weather-stained and moss- grown, 
was occupied by a family of Bluebirds. I noted every 
detail of their airy castle, and on returning home secured 
four old shingles and a piece of board from amongst the 
kindling wood, and with a hatchet and saw a rough box, 
like the accompanying cut, was made and put up in one of 
our cherry trees. 

Soon a pair of Bluebirds came, and after that many 
pairs nested in such boxes. The shingle box answers its 
purpose fairly well if put up against the side of a building, or on a tall pole 
or tree trunk, where the cat is not likely to climb. Any small box will do, 
if it is nearly the right size and shape, but it will be better to have a piece 
of thin’board or shingle nailed flat on the top and projecting a little on 
all sides to make the roof tight and shed the rain. If the board projects 
well out over the entrance hole, it will keep the rain 
from driving in. In Massachusetts, where my experi- 
ments have been made, it is best to have the entrance 
to the box face the west. Those who cannot conve- 
niently make or purchase boxes may use tomato cans, old 
tinware, such as milk-cans, funnels, pails, coffee-pots 
or tea-pots. The worn-out funnel nailed to a piece 
of old board serves to show one way in which such 
contrivances may be put up. The board may be nailed 
or screwed to a tree or the side of a barn. 

I have seen a Barn Swaliow’s nest built in a lard pail 
which was used to stop a stove-pipe hole in the chim- 
ney of a deserted house. If old tinware is used, it is best 


THE SHINGLE BOX 


A NEW USE FOR AN nae , ; 
OLD FUNNEL to have it in trees where, being shaded by the leaves, it 
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will not be heated by the sun’s rays. There should be a few small 
holes in the bottom of each pot or can, so that, should the rain happen to 
drive in, it may run out. There never should be an uncovered hole in the 
top. Ifa lard pail is used, it must have a cover to keep 
out the rain and a hole must be cut in one side for an 
entrance. Tree pruning is a chief cause of the scarcity 
of certain birds in some localities. When hollow limbs 
are cut off they may be cut up into sections and each 
section roofed, bored and mounted in such a way as to 
make two or more nesting-places out of one. 

A handsome and durable box may be made of bark. 
This style of box is one of Mr. William Brewster’s 
ingenious inventions, and is yet untried; but I have 
made a considerable number of them 
and see no reason why they will not be 
serviceable. Old tin utensils may be 
useful to the farmer to~ put up in his 
orchard, but they are not ornamental 
and so should be placed in trees where they will be hidden 
by the foliage; but the bark box is novel, useful, neat, 
and also decorative in a rustic way. 

The birch boxes must be made late in June, when the 
bark will peel readily. A small tree can be cut down and 
cut into sections long enough for boxes. Each box is rye sircu 
made by peeling off both outer and inner bark, then saw- 848K Box 
ing a slice off each end of the stick for the bottom and 
top, tacking the bark on the ends, nailing on the support - 
ing stick, and then covering the top with the green bark from a young 
pine, to make_it water-tight. 

These small boxes are suitable for the Chickadee. 
The bark of the chestnut makes strong and durable 
boxes, which may be covered or roofed with zinc, for 
the larger birds. 

The cat and the English Sparrow are the chief 
enemies of the native birds about our villages and cities. 
An objection to many bird-houses is that they are not 
cat-proof. When my first shingle box had been up 
three or four weeks the family cat was found, one day, 
hanging on it and clawing out the young birds. Later 
a box which seemed to be cat-proof was devised for 
Bluebirds. It was very deep with an overhanging cover 
or roof, no perch, and the entrance hole well up under 


HOLLOW LIMB BOX 


BOX FOR BLUEBIRDS ; ne em ; : : 
OR CHICKADEES the eaves. This makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
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for the cat to hang on and reach the nest. The young birds find it 
rather hard to get out of such a box at first. They have to make many 
attempts, and when they finally escape they are quite strong and less 
likely to be caught by cats than they would be if reared in a box from 
which they could get out before they were fully fledged. 

The ordinary small bird-house that is put up for Martins or Tree 
Swallows must be set on a tall, slim pole, to give the birds a degree of 
immunity from the cat. These birds usually seem to prefer a house 
elevated from fifteen to thirty feet from the ground on such a pole. 
Ordinarily, the entrance holes are made too near the bottom or floor, and 
the young birds, being nearly on a level with the 
doorway, are sometimes pushed out or fall out 
in their eagerness for food, and so become the 
prey of the prowling cat. 

In building Martin boxes this danger may be 
partially guarded against by having a little plat- 
form around each story, and a railing not less 
than three or four inches in height around the 
platform. 

The shape and size of the bird-boxes must be 
regulated by the size and habits of the birds for 
which they are intended. It is better to have 
them comfortably large than too small, for this 
gives the birds more room and air. In my experience, when birds have 
their choice, the long, deep boxes placed rather low are more likely to be 
occupied by Bluebirds, Chickadees and Wrens, than are the square boxes 
or bird-houses, especially if they are raised high in the air on poles. 

While the exact size of the box is rather immaterial, the size of the 
_ entrance hole is most important. This should be just large enough to 
admit the desired tenant, and small enough to keep out all larger birds. 
A diameter of one and seven-eighths of an inch will do for Wrens, 
one and one-fourth inches for Chickadees, one and one-half inches for 
Bluebirds or Swallows, two and one-half inches for Martins, and three and 
one-half inches for Flickers and Screech Owls. By observing this simple rule 
about the size of the doorway, it sometimes is possible to have several 
species nesting amicably within a small area. 

Martins, breeding as they do in large communities, are particularly sub- 
ject to parasites and other adverse influences. Nearly all the Martins in™ 
Massachusetts seem to have succumbed to the cold rain-storms of June, 1903. 
They were then decimated throughout most of southern New England. It 
seems probable that the only hope of their soon recovering their foothold 
there lies in putting up more Martin boxes and thoroughly cleaning out 
those now filled with dead Martins or with English Sparrows’ nests. Ina 
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few cases in southern Maine where this was done Martins bred during the 
past season. Elsewhere in the same towns there were no Martins. 

One of the most important questions asked by those who are putting up 
bird-houses is, “ How shall we get rid of the English Sparrow?” The Spar- 
rows are kept away from my bird-boxes by the use of a gun loaded with small 
charges of powder and dust shot. They have so well learned their lesson 
that there has been no necessity for shooting any for two years. Where 
these birds are plenty, however, continuous shooting may be necessary. I 
have never had any success in putting up- boxes hung so as to swing by a 
wire. The Sparrows do not nest in them, but neither do other birds; never- 
theless, some of my correspondents have known both Bluebirds and Tree 
Swallows to nest in these boxes.. This is only one of the numerous instances 
that teach one that his own experience alone is never an infallible guide. 
Those who are much troubled by the Sparrow may 
find the swinging boxes worth trying. 

Little reliance can be placed on boxes without a 
perch, for a Sparrow is likely to get into any hole that 
any other bird of its size can enter. Mrs. Mary R. 
Stanley suggests the use of Martin boxes without a 
perch and with the entrance underneath. I have had 
no experience with such houses. 

Every small nesting-box should be provided with a 
cover or door, by which it can be opened and the con- 
BOX WITH SLIDING tents removed. This is always practicable, except perhaps 

cover with large Martin boxes, which should have entrance 
holes large enough so that the rooms can be cleaned out through them. A 
box which can be opened provides a way to get rid of the Sparrows. Their 
eggs can be removed every week until they tire of laying and leave the 
locality, or their nests can be destroyed with little trouble. There need be 
no sentiment about destroying these unfortunate little pests. Squirrels and 
mice often occupy these boxes, and their nests must be removed unless we 
prefer them to the birds. All the boxes mentioned above provide for this, 
except the shingle and bark boxes, which, however, can easily be made to 
open. The box shown in the cut above is the most convenient of all, 
where English Sparrows are plenty. The door extends half-way down the 
front and is attached to a narrow cover which overlaps a part of the top of 
the box. This arrangement needs no locking so long as it is not meddled 
with by children, and can be taken out in an instant without disturbing the 
nest, leaving an opening large enough to put in the hand and remove the 
contents of the box at once. 

For those who wish to study the habits of such birds as can be induced 
to nest in boxes, the observation box shown in the cut is very nearly perfect. 
More than thirty years ago I made the first one for the purpose of studying 
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the domestic economy of a pair of Bluebirds. It is a simple affair with one 
side rabbeted for a pane of glass, and a door which shuts over the glass. The 
door is kept closed most of the time until the young are hatched. It can 
then be kept open as much as seems desirable, to observe the habits of the 
birds through the glass; but it must be arranged so that the sun will not 
shine in it, as that might be fatal to the young birds.. The box shown in 
the’ cut is mounted on a short board projecting from my window-sill. The 
door is hinged at the bottom by a piece of leather, and opens toward the 
window. It has been occupied for three seasons by Chickadees, and any one 
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OBSERVATION BOX, CLOSED OBSERVATION BOX, OPEN 


sitting at the open window can watch the young birds as they are fed, note 
their growth and development, the character and amount of their food, the 
nest-cleaning and all their household affairs. The old birds were first at- 
tracted to the windows by feeding them there. Then they found the box 
a good place for shelter, and finally nested in it. They are good neighbors, 
attending to their own business and, as unpaid laborers in our fruit trees 
and woodland, their work of clearing insects from the premises is of the : 
utmost value. 
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A PAGE OF NEST-BOX SUGGESTIONS 
From the Cornell Nature Study Bureau. Courtesy of Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock 
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On the Construction of Houses for the Purple Martin 
By J. WARREN JACOBS 


Illustrated by the author 


T is a task for me to give plans and describe the manner of constructing 
houses for Purple Martins. This is not because I have lacked experience 
in building these houses, but because in making a score or more of 

Martin homes, I have followed no set plan or rule, except to have the 
rooms a certain size, the entrances to the same of proper dimensions, and 
the whole, when finished, to have the appearance of a miniature residence 
or other building. 

Before commencing on a bird-house, I had firmly fixed in my mind about 
what I wanted to do, and could fairly well picture how the house would 
look when completed. With my head for a guide, and a well-equipped kit 
of wood-working tools, I went to work on a house, which, when com- 
pleted, was a well-proportioned, miniature building, bearing close inspection 
by architectural critics. 

The first Martin house I ever built contained rooms 6 inches square 
and 7 inches high, with entrances 2% inches square, 1 inch above the floor. 
The birds were so well pleased with this box that I have followed this rule 
in making all others. Of course, the model of some of the houses I have 
made compelled me to vary in the dimensions of some of the rooms, but in 
nearly all cases the capacity was about the same: —if the width of a room 
was an inch less than the regular size, the depth was greater. 

If you wish to build a Martin house and are fearful that you cannot 
devise and carry out a plan for a neat, well proportioned, miniature resi- 
dence, make a plain box of twelve rooms, paint it well and erect it 12 to 15 
feet above the ground, on a stout pole or iron pipe, in a position twenty or 
more feet from your buildings and where the tree branches do not reach. 
To make such a box, take a board 13 inches wide and 20 inches long; this 
is for the bottom or first floor, and should be at least % inch thick. For 
sides and ends get a poplar board 16 inches wide and 3% inch thick. Cut 
off two 13-inch sections for the ends, and two pieces 21% inches long for 
the sides. With a rule and pencil, divide these two side pieces off in three 
equal sections each; then draw a line full length the board, through the 
middle; make an opening 2% inches square, centrally in each of the six 
sections, 2 inches from the bottom edge, for the first story, and 14 inches 
above the middle line for the second story. This gives openings for six nest- 
. ing rooms in each of the two sides. Now nail the end pieces to the bottom 
board, and then add the side pieces, and the house is ready to receive the 
partitions, second floor and top ceiling—all of which can be made of pine 
box-stuff % inch thick. This completes the inside up to the ‘square.’ 
Now cut four triangular pieces for gables and roof supports, nailing two of 
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of wood representing a chimney in the middle. 
white and the roof a slate color. 
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ks them on top of the end pieces and two directly over the partitions. This 


leaves a space in each gable end which can be utilized by the birds if a 
round hole 2% inches in diameter is cut for an entrance. Nail on the roof 
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GROUND PLAN AND DETAILS OF MARTIN HOUSE NO. 1 


boards, leaving the eaves and ends to project about an inch, put a perch be- 


neath each opening, or astrip 14 inches wide full length of the box beneath 
each row of doors. 


Add ornaments on each end of roof, and a little piece 
Paint the body of the box 
Four short angle-irons, with holes for 
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screws or nails, and made of 
old buggy tire at the black- 
smith shop, will serve as the 
safest means of fastening the 
box to the top of the pole. 
Wooden braces or supports 
of any kind reaching from 
the pole to the edge of the 
box should be avoided, if 
you wish to deprive your 
neighbors’ cats of an occa- 
sional feast on Martin flesh. 
The tools necessary for con- 
structing this box are ordi- 
nary carpenters’ saw and 
hammer, a brace and %- 
inch bit for starting the 
openings to the rooms, and 
a compass-saw for enlarging 
and squaring the same. For constructing more elaborate bird-houses, 
other wood-working tools will be needed and a work-bench with a strong 
vise is desirable. 

Two designs are selected from photographs of bird-houses I have built, 
and the floor and roof plans 
are given to aid those who 
wish to build elaborate 
houses. To go into detail 
and describe these plans 
would take up much valu- 
able space, and be so tedious 
to follow that many persons 
would become confused and 
discouraged at the begin- 
ning; therefore, I give a brief 
description here, and add 
figures, measurements and 
explanations to the plans as 
a further help. ‘ 

The principal points are 
to get the rooms a suitable 
size, and the openings rightly 
placed and of the proper 
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Fig. 1 is a four-gabled structure of twenty rooms: the height from 
bottom board to cornice is 16 inches, and the width of each front is 14 
inches ; the little gable pieces, in which the round openings are cut, are 8 
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GROUND PLAN AND DETAILS OF MARTIN HOUSE NO. 2 


inches high. The cupola is 6 inches high, exclusive of the two octagon 
pieces, which are of %-inch stuff and 6 inches in diameter ; on top of 
this is the little dome-shaped roof made by atinsmith. The size of all the 
rooms on the first and second floors is 6 inches square and 7 inches high— 
four rooms on each side of a hollow space 12% inches square. 


Little roof 
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ornaments for the birds to perch on are whittled out of white pine blocks, 
and the corner strips and window-frames and caps are made of thin pine 
strips. The window-sills are 4% to 4 inch thick, which gives the birds a 
foothold in going in and out of their nesting-rooms. 

The same materials used in No. 1 will answer in building No. 2, with 
the addition of round wooden cylinders (I use “E Twist” tobacco crates, 
which are very convenient and cost but a trifle ; they are about the size of 
a half-bushel measure, and parts 
of three are required in making 
this house). The rooms in the 
third story of this round part are 
only 5 inches high. Porch col- 
umns can be turned out of poplar 
pieces at the planing-mill, or 
square ones, made by hand, with 
beveled corners, look well and 
cost less. 

The outside of all joints, 
gutters and valleys in the roof 
should have a strip of tin securely 
nailed on to exclude water and 
preserve the house. 

The first floor of all“ bird- 
houses weighing fifty pounds or 
over should be double, one ex- 
tending above (inside), and one 
below the weather-boarding. 
Use %-inch oak boards for the 
first floor ; clean poplar, 34 inch 
thick for the sides and roof, and 
white pine, % inch thick, for 
partitions and inside floors (shoe 
boxes are the best for this). 

I paint the body of all my 
bird-houses white, and the corner strips, window-frames and other trim- 
mings in light or dark green, red or slate; gable pieces in terra-cotta ; 
roof dark slate, and chimney and roof ornaments white. Upper half -of 
windows are painted green, to represent shades. Bottom of box and the 
pole are painted black. 

The angle-irons, four in number, for fastening the box to the top end 
of the pole, are made of old buggy or wagon tire, according to the weight 
they have to support, and are screwed to the bottom of the box and to the 
pole ; or, if an iron pipe is used, to a piece of wood which will slip down 
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into the end of the pipe. All expensive Martin houses should be erected 
on a pole provided with a pair of barn-door hinges and a clasp for locking 
securely in position, and for lowering the same and placing in the dry dur- 
ing the winter. This is done by casing 2 feet of the lower end of the 
pipe in a box made of 2-inch joists, and hinging it to the top end of a 
solid piece of oak or locust, 8 or 10 inches square and 3 feet long, placed in 


the ground to a depth of 2% feet. 


Photographed by M.S. Crosby, at Rhinebeck, N. Y. Photographed by R. W. Hegner, at Decorah, Ia. 


Photographed by F. M. Chapman, at Englewood, N. J. 
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Pest: Bor Potes 


From St. Louis, Mo. 


Since Birp-Lore is to have a Bird-House 
number, I think, as an old hand in the use 
of bird-boxes, I should contribute a few 
hints in regard to them. 

1. A simple and effective way of keeping 
the English Sparrow out of a Bluebird’s box 
is to put it up not higher than eight to ten 
feet from the ground. Bluebirds like this 
situation, prefer it even to a higher one, 
but no English Sparrow cares for such a 
box,—it is not nearly safe enough for him, 
and though one may, exceptionally, try to 
take possession of it, he is easily discouraged 
when he sees that anybody can reach it 
from a chair. 

2. The Martins like their houses higher 
up, at least sixteen to eighteen feet from the 
ground. My advice is to put each box on 
a separate 2x4 pine wood scantling, this 
to be fastened near the ground by two 
bolts to a 3 x 4 cedar post,—this cedar 
post to be six feet long, half in the ground, 
half out of it. Two wires. reaching from 
near the box down to some fixed objects 
keep the box from swinging too much in 
a strong wind. The great advantage of 
this arrangement is that anybody can, by 
simply taking out one of the two bolts, 
easily lower the box to the ground in order 
to remove the Sparrow’s nests which other- 
wise could only be reached by the risky and 
troublesome use of a long ladder. The 
reason why one box is better than two or 
more on the same pole, is because it is very 
probable that after one pair of Martins has 
begun building, Sparrows will take posses- 
sion of the other boxes, and by our interfer- 
ence we should seriously disturb the Martins, 
already building or laying. 

Martins’ boxes should be at least 8x8 
inches inside and six inches high, with a 
double roof, one parallel with the floor 
to keep the box closed and dark, the other 
slanting and projecting several inches over 
the three - inch-wide porch in front of the 


entrance. This second roof is important, 
as without it the heat in the box becomes 
so intense that the young ones suffer greatly 
and are likely to leave the box, fall to the 
ground and are lost, since no Martin feeds 
its young on the ground. The entrance 
should not be larger than 2 x 2 inches, flush 
with the floor and porch. The roof should 
be on hinges, to allow easy removal of the 
contents of the box, if necessary. 

3- I would also say to those who put up 
bird -houses of any kind to keep a watchful 


ARTIFICIAL HOLLOW LIMB FOR A WOOD- 
DUCK'S NEST 


Made by Ernest Thompson Seton, on his place at 
Cos Cobs, Conn., of wire-netting covered with cement 
modeled to resemble bark. 


eye on the House Wren. He is as great . 
a nuisance as the English Sparrow. He 
enters bird homes in the absence of the 
owner, ruins their nests, pierces and throws 
out eggs and can do enough mischief in 
one season to threaten the existence of a 
whole colony of Martins. Nor are his 
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attentions confined to bird-houses either; 
open nests also suffer from his sneak- 
ing visits, and much of the damage laid at 
the English Sparrow’s door may be traced 
to the innocent - looking Jenny Wren.— 
O. Wipmann, St. Louis. 


From Washington, D. C. 


As to the matter of bird-boxes, there is 
really very little I could say, and probably 
nothing that would be new. The boxes 
on my place are all of the ordinary type, 
the only special point (and that, of course, 


AN UNWELCOME TENANT 
Photographed with the aid of a mirror to reflect light. 
by E. Van Altena 
not original with me) being that the holes 
are made too small for the English Sparrow, 
My boxes are placed anywhere, almost. 
One is on my veranda; one on top of 
a fifteen-foot post to which a climbing rose 
is trained; one is in a tree, and in other 
trees are hung long-necked gourds with a 
small hole in one side. ‘These nesting- 
places are occupied solely by House Wrens, 
for they will not allow any other bird to 
use them. Each spring a pair of Carolina 
Chickadees build their nest in one of them 
and have begun incubation by the time the 
House Wrens arrive, but that is as far as 
the poor Chickadees ever get, for the Wrens 
immediately oust them and destroy their 
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eggs. If it were not for the English 
Sparrows I could easily have Bluebirds, 
Tufted Titmice, Carolina Wrens and 
Crested Flycatchers, for all these are numer- 
ous in the vicinity of my place and 
frequently come inside the grounds; but it 
is simply of no use whatever to put up 
boxes with holes large enough to admit the 
Sparrow, for he alone benefits thereby. I 
tried putting up boxes without perches, as 
some one advised, but (as I really thought 
would prove to be the case) it made no 
difference whatever to the Sparrows, which 
I have seen fly directly into a box without 
stopping first to cling to the edge of the 
entrance.— Rospert Ripcway, Brookland, 
D.C. 


From Durham, N. C. 


Birds have simple tastes in the selection 
of nesting-sites. I have found by experi- 
ence that the nesting-box on which most 
time and trouble have been expended is 
usually the one that goes without a tenant 
(English Sparrows not counted as tenants). 
After several unsuccessful attempts to in- 
duce wild birds to nest in the orchard, I 
abandoned the fancy-box idea and began 
to pattern after nature’s bird-houses — and 
with success. A hollow log, about a foot in 
length and with three inches inside diameter, 
was secured to the branch of one of the 
orchard trees by dull-colored twine. Both 
ends were plugged with old bark and a 
chink in the side with gray moss. A round 
hole, one and one-half inches in diameter, 
had previously been bored in the side of the 
log, near the top. A pair of Chickadees 
were the first occupants, and a brood of 
four was reared that spring. The next year 
no suitable box was provided, but in the 
spring of 1904 a pair of Chickadees again 
built in a new log at the same place. 

A hollow section of dogwood, over a 
yard in length, and with an inside diameter 
of five inches, was strapped to the trunk of 
another orchard tree as the small log had 
been placed for the Chickadees. The lower 
end was simply plugged with a few old 
chips and sticks, while a small board tacked 
over the top served to keep out the rain and 
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sun. An irregular opening was cut in the 
side of the log. It was, of course, larger 
than the one in the small log, measuring 
about 4x2% inches. A pair of Tufted 
Titmice were the first occupants. They 
reared a brood of five. 

This was an interesting family of birds. 
By gradual advances I succeeded in taming 
the parents so that they would fly in at the 
entrance as I sat on a near-by branch of 
the tree, —so near, in fact, that my knee was 
less than a foot below the log entrance and 
the parents were obliged to fly directly over 
it. I often remained motionless at a yard’s 
distance from the nest entrance and thus 
secured considerable data on feeding habits. 
A few days before the Titmouse family left 
the log a pair of Crested Flycatchers began 
to investigate about the log and remained 
in its vicinity much of the day. It seemed 
as if they had made an agreement with the 
Titmice about the length of their occupancy 
and had now come to see that they moved 
out. Be that as it may, the Titmice left on 
the afternoon of May 27, and on the 
morning of June 1, the Flycatchers began 
to move their furniture in the log. This 
consisted of chicken feathers, green weeds 
and snake-skins. An interesting brood was 
reared that spring, and the next spring 
(1904), a pair of Crested Flycatchers (pre- 
sumably the same ones) again reared their 
young in the log. 

For Bluebirds I have tried another device. 
I cut circular holes in the sides of two tin 
coffee cans and mounted them on a pole, 
only about two inches apart. That was a 
mistake, for a rough-and-tumble fight 
ensued when two pairs of Bluebirds tried 
to build in such close proximity. One pair 
was driven away by the other. This last 
pair reared two broods. It is evident that 
such birds as have built in my bird-houses 
are of great value in the orchard. Nearly 
all feeding was done in the orchard, and 
the food consisted, as far as I know, of 
insect diet. I observed the Titmice several 
days, and during that time saw nothing but 
insect food given the nestlings. I was 
watching at very close range, too. Grass- 
hoppers, lunar moths, green beetles, green 
bugs, and dragonflies were part Of the 


Flycatcher’s diet.—Ernest SEEMAN, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


A Wren House Which Should not 
Lack a Tenant 


It is made of strips of bark and sur- 
rounded by twining branches of old grape-: 
vine, and it contains two compartments, 
each with one opening. By another sum- 
mer the clematis vine, which has been 
planted about it, will partially conceal it, 
thus affording a most natural setting.— 
J. Frercuer Street, Beverly, N. J. 


A Tree Swallow Home 


The notice in December Birp-Lore that 
the next issue would be largely devoted to 
bird-houses tempted me to send you the 
enclosed photograph of a Tree Swallow’s 
nest on a rose trellis in front of my barn. 
The handsome little pair moved in May 14, 


A TREE SWALLOW HOME 


1904, raised a brood, and left July 6. They 
were very tame and decidedly attentive to 
each other during their stay. The male 
spent a large part of his spare time perched 
on a telephone wire a short distance from 
the nest, within sight and easy call of his 
mate. They had a few tilts with a pair of 
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Bluebirds, who occupied another similar 
tenement a short distance away, and who, 
for a time, seemed not to desire the Swal- 
lows for neighbors but finally decided to 
bury the hatchet and let them remain. 

We took great pleasure in watching them 
soar gracefully about, catching food and 
feeding their young. The little house 
stands ready for them next season, and we 
shall be on the lookout, hoping they will 
return.— W. H. Puiuips, Brattleboro, Vt. 


From the Catskills 


As Birp-Lore invites us to send notes 
about bird-houses, I venture to suggest that 
one side of each house be made so that it 
can slide out. We have found that very 
important, as they need to be emptied and 
cleaned in the autumn, after the birds have 
left them—so that they will be ready for 
spring use. Especially is this true when 
Wrens occupy them, as their building ma- 
terial is so profuse ; if the sticks, etc., are 
left to accumulate, the young birds may be 
suffocated. 

Another suggestion would be, to place 
the bird-house on a post in an open space ; 
out of the way of cats, and also of chip- 
munks—who have been known to raise their 
families in bird-houses that were placed in 
trees. The posts to be painted green, and 
the part that is sunk in the ground to be 
tarred, for preservation. 

We had discs of tin placed around some 
ot our bird-houses that were not near our 
home ; but perhaps the mountain red 
squirrels are greater athletes than squirrels 
generally, for they overcame all difficulties 
and perseveringly lived there. — HENRIETTA 
Haines Doremus Kinc. 


Unique Martin Boxes 


I might mention a unique Bird-House 
used by a store-keeper at a little town in the 
southern part of Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has two or three candy-buckets 
made into Bird- Houses, and hung on a wire 
stretched from his store to his warehouse. 
He has quite a colony of Martins nesting in 
these swaying ‘castles,’ and states that the 
Sparrows do not disturb them.—J. WARREN 
Jacoss, Waynesburg, Pa. 


An English Sparrow as a House-breaker 
and Other Notes 


Some years ago, at my home in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, I erected a small Wren 
louse, placing it on top of a small tele- 
graph-pole in the garden. I made the 
entrance hole to the box so small that an 
English Sparrow could not enter, and here, 
for several years, a pair of Wrens made 
their home and raised their families. Last 
winter, an English Sparrow determined to 
take possession, and I found it repeatedly 
clinging to the side wall of the house, and 
pecking at the wood and enlarging the 
hole. This it kept up most determinedly 
for a number of weeks, until it was large 
enough for its entrance, when it at once 
took possession and went to house-keeping. 
I then took the house down and destroyed 
it. I found the wood-work of soft pine 
badly eaten around the entrance, showing 
that the Sparrow can dig into wood as well 
as into grains and seeds. 

One of the sights of this city is a large 
Purple Martin colony on the main business 
street, consisting of three bird-houses, con- 
taining probably ten pairs ineach. Here they 
come every April and raise their families 
without apparently being in the least dis- 
turbed by the noisy traffic going on around 
them. Here they have come for so many 
years that the oldest inhabitant cannot re- 
member to the contrary. They were cer- 
tainly here in 1828, and, how long before, 
we have no record. 

Other noteworthy bird appearances here 
were a Tufted Titmouse who spent the 
winter of 1902-3 whose clear 
whistle was frequently heard as. he fed with 
the Nuthatches and Downies, on the suet, 
placed on a tree in front of the house; also, 
a flock of Cardinals who spent the winter 
in a near-by swamp, and the visit of a flock 
of Starlings, that came in one of the heavy 
snows of last winter. —ITThe Wood Thrush is 
plentiful here in summer, with numerous 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and I have one 
large Snowy Owl to my credit.— Wm. M. 
STILLMAN, Plainfield, N. J 


with us, 
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A MEMBER OF A FAMILY THAT MAKE THEIR 
OWN NEST BOXES. FLICKER 


Photographed by R. H. Beebe at Arcade. N. Y. 


Bird-Lore’s Fifth Christmas Bird Census 


HE results of Binp-Lore’s fifth Christmas Bird Census are a tribute 
T to the enthusiasm of the true bird lover. In what other branch of 

nature study would we find so large a number of students who, 
under similar conditions, would consider it not only a pleasure but a privi- 
lege to tramp miles through the snow under threatening skies, with the 
mercury below freezing? 

Reports have been received from the Atlantic to the Pacific, one observer, 
indeed, venturing well out on the troubled waters of the Atlantic itself; 
and they represent from a part of an hour to as many as ten and a half 
hours’ observation. 


Reaboro, Ontario.— December 23, 1904; time, 10.05 A. M. to 12.15 P.M.; 1.40 P. M. 
to 3.30 P.M. Sky dull, heavy thaw; snow in patches; wind southwest; temp., from 37° 
to 38°. Ruffed Grouse, 10; Pine Siskin, 58; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 9. Total, 5 species, 79 individuals.—E. WELLINGTON CALVERT. 

Queenston, Ontario.—December 23; time, 8 A.M. to 11 A.M.; 12 M. to 4 P.M. 
Cloudy; ground partly covered with snow; wind southwest, high; temp. 40°. Herring 
Gull, about 300; Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; Golden-eye Duck, 5; Blue Jay, 4; American 
Crow. about 300; Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 4; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Chickadee, about 70; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 11. Total, 11 species, 706 individ- 
uals.—Harry H. Larkin. : 

Cape Elizabeth, Maine.—Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12.45 P.M. Clear; three inches of 
snow ; wind northwest, light; temp., zero. Herring Gull, 38; Chickadee, 25; Ameri- 
can Goldfinch, 20; Myrtle Warbler, 5; . Snowflake, 5; Tree Sparrow, 2; Crow, 2; 
Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 8 species, 98 individuals—W. H. Brownson, J. F. FANNING 
and Louis E. Lecce. 

St. Albans, Vt.—Time, 12 M. to 2 Pp. M. Clear; about eight inches of snow; no 
wind; temp., 8° below zero. Ruffed Grouse, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black- 
capped Chickadee, approximately, 30. Total, 3 species, 35 individuals.—Levia E. 
HonsINGeR and Mrs. C. E. Hepsurn. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.— December 20; time, 10.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Clear; no wind; 
ground covered with snow ; temp., 28°. Chickadee, 14 ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 ; Tree 
Sparrow, 2. Total, 3 species, 19 individuals. —Deia I. Grirrin and IsaBeL M. Pappock. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.— December 21; 8 A. M. to 10 A. M; after a light snow. Birds that 
visited a lunch counter; Chickadee, 52; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 17; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 9. Total, 3 species, 78 individuals.—Mrs. Epwarp T. FAIRBANKS. 

West Barnet, Vt.—December, 26; time, 8 to 10 A. M. Clear; ground mostly covered 
with snow; wind northwest, light; temp., 5° at8 a.m. From windows overlooking bird 
table and orchard. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Redpoll, 15; Gold- 
finch, 6; Pine Siskin, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9. Total, 7 species, 
36 individuals. I have recently seen large flocks of Goldfinches and Pine Siskins; also a 
few American Crossbills.—MaARrion Boue. 

Bethel, Vt.—Time, 2 P. M to 3.20 P. M. Sky overcast; ground mostly snow-covered, 
as for six weeks past; wind northeast, light; temp., 20° to 14°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Redpoll, 5; Goldfinch, 
23; Tree Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadees, 7. Total, 9 species, 
§2 individuals.—E.ta M. Lewis. 

Burlington, Vt.— Time, 2 P.M. to 3.15 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with snow, 
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south wind, light; temp., 10°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 17. Total, 6 
species, 30 individuals.— Emma E, Drew. 

Tilton, N. H.—December 26; time, 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; a little snow on 
ground; wind northeast to north, light; temp., 26°. American Merganser, about 21; 
Black Duck, 1; American Golden-eye, about 14; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 1; White -breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 18. Total, 9 species, 62 individuals. —Epwarp H. Perkins and Georce L. PLimpTon. 

Wilton, N. H.—Time, 8.30 to 10.30 A. M., 1.45 to 3.30 P. M. Clear in forenoon, 
cloudy in afternoon; ground lightly covered with snow in patches; wind west, light; 
temp., 4° to 25°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 7; American Crow, 18; Redpoll, 5; American Goldfinch, 60; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 10 species, 116 indi- 
viduals.—Georce G. BLANCHARD. 

Hanover, N. H.—December 21 ; Bis A.M. to10 A.M. Clear, about five inches of 
snow covering the ground; wind northwest, fresh; temp., 18°. Canadian Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crossbill, 2; Gold- 
finch, 1; Pine Siskin, 15; Brown Creeper, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 21. 
Total, 9 species, 46 individuals.—Francis G. BLAKE, Brookline, Mass. 

Meriden, N. H.—Time, 10 A.M.tor P.M. Distance covered, nine miles, over rolling 
and hilly country half open, half mixed-growth woodland; temp., 4° below zero; no 
wind, hazy sunlight, ground about two-thirds covered with snow. Ruffed Grouse, 2; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Redpoll, about 100; Goldfinch, 40; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 25. Total, 10 species, 181 individuals.—ErnesT HAROLD Baynes. 

Boston, Mass.—(From Harvard Bridge, through the Back Bay Fens and Riverway, 
Olmsted and Jamaica Parks and the Arnold Arboretum; six miles of the city park system.) 
December 23; 8.15 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Cloudy, with occasional light rain and sunshine; 
eight inches of snow on the ground; wind southwest, light; temp., 38° to 48°. Great 
Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 55; Black Duck, 3; Red-legged Black Duck, 
115; American Golden-eye, 21; Bob-white, 16; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 36; Blue Jay, 17; American Crow, 32; Purple Finch, 21; Goldfinch, 
3; Snowflake, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 34; Junco, 20; Song 
Sparrow, 19; Fox Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 87; Mockingbird, 2; Brown Creeper, 
6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 27 ; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Robin, 3. 
Total, 26 species, 549 individuals.—Horace W. WricuT, Francis G. and Maurice C. 
BLAKE. 

Boston, Mass. (Franklin Park, Arnold Arboretum and Fenway) December 26; 
time, 11‘A. M. to 3 P.M. Ground well covered with snow; sky overcast; temp., about 23°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker,2; Crows 15; Junco, 4; Chickadee, 4 ; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 6 species, 28 individuals. I have also to report the appearance of a 
Catbird in the Boston Public Garden December 21 and 23, 1m This bird seemed to 
be in good condition.—_]. S. CopMan. 

Medford (through Middlesex Fells, to Pine Banks Park, Malden, Mass.).—Time, 
8.40 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear, followed by snow-flurries; ground covered with snow; 
wind west, brisk; temp., 25°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 1 male; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 19; American 
Crossbill, 1: ; American Goldfinch, 41 ; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 4; 
Junco, 48; Song Sparrow, 1 ; Fox Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 9; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 105; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 17 species, 255 individuals —Gorpon Boir WetitmMaNn, Horace W. Wricur, 
Maurice C. Biake, and Hervey W. Kina. 
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Brookline, Mass.—Snowing, ground snow-covered; temp., 10°. Black Duck, 9; 
Mallard, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Flicker, 14; Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 9; Tree Spar- 
row, 5; Junco, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Catbird, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 13 species, 76 individuals. I got to 
within ten feet of the Catbird, which seemed very tame and hungry.—Cuar.es B. FLoyp. 

Cambridge (Fresh Pond Marshes), Arlington Heights, Belmont and Waverly, Mass. 
— December 30 ; time, 9.15 A.M.to 5.10 P.M. Cloudy A. M., clear P. M.; ground mostly 
snow and ice-covered; wind southwest, light; temp., 30°. Great Blue Heron, 1 (in 
flight southward); Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 ; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 21 ; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Meadow-lark, 1; Purple Finch, 1; American Goldfinch, 79 ; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1 ; Tree Sparrow, 52; Song Sparrow, 13; Swamp Sparrow, s ; 
Chickadee, 37; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 44; Robin, 4. Total, 20 species, 273 individ- 
uals.—Horace W. WricuTt and Maurice C, BLAKE. 

Near Boston, Mass., Lynn Beach and Nahant.—December 26; time, 11 A.M. to 
4.15 P.M. Cloudy ; light snow on ground, light snow-flurries ; strong east wind ; temp., 
20°. Horned Grebe, 1; Briinnich’s Murre, 2; Herring Gull, 8 ; American Scaup Duck, 
17; American Golden-eye, 13; Old Squaw, 11; Surf Scoter, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Horned Lark, 3; American Crow, 4;. Goldfinch, 1; Snowflake, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 15 species, 72 individuals.—Francis BYERLy. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—December 22; time, 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
ground snow-covered ; wind west to southwest, brisk ; temp., 19°. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 1 ; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12: 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 12 species, 57 individuals.—Cuares E. HEIL. 

Nahant, Mass.—December 24; time, 9.20 A.M. to 2.10P.M. Cloudy, remaining 
snowdrifts, some bare ground; wind northeast, brisk; temp., 30° to 24°. Holboell’s 
Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; Briinnich’s Murre, or Razor-billed Auk, 4; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 6; Herring Gull, 165; Red-breasted Merganser, 7; American Golden-eye, 36; 
Old Squaw, 25; White-winged Scoter, 13; Horned Lark, 35; American Crow, 105; 
Snowflake, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 1. Revere Beach.—Time, 315 P.M to 
4-15 P.M. Great Black-backed Gull, 49; Herring Gull, 750; American Crow, 12. 
Total, 14 species, 1,215 individuals. —Maurice C. Biake and Horace W. Waicurt. 

Atlantic, Squantum and Moon Island, Mass.—December 28; time, 9 A. M. to 4.15 
p.M. Cloudy; wind northeast, very light; very dense fog, lifting from 12 M. to 12.30 
P.M.; wind shifting to southwest and increasing to very strong; at 2 P.M. sky nearly 
clear, ground mostly snow-covered; temp., 36° to 38°. Loon, 1; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 12; Herring Gull, 350; Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Red-legged Black Duck, 51; 
American Scaup Duck, 562; American Golden-eye, 136; Bufflehead, 14; Old Squaw, 
2; American Scoter, 5 ; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 7; 
Horned Lark, 14; American Crow, 197; Meadow-lark, 1; Snowflake, 100; Song Spar- 
row, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 26; Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 21 
species, 1,498 individuals.—Francis G. and Maurice C. BLAKE. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—December 24; time, 8 to 10.30 A. M. Cloudy; snow 8 inches 
deep; wind north, strong ; growing cold after a two days’ thaw; temp., 42° down to 28°. 
Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 4 species, 9 individuals. 
—CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

Glocester, R. I.—Time, at intervals all day; partly to wholly cloudy, snow-squalls in 
forenoon ; ground covered with snow; wind northeast, light ; temp., morning 5°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 2, their tracks plentiful; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 2; Junco, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 
§ species, 11 individuals. December 21, Northern Shrike 1; December 22, flock of 
12 to 15 Goldfinchesy and 6 Tree Sparrows.—J. Irvinc HIL. 
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Providence, R. I.—December 28; time, 9 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground covered 
with snow ; wind northwest, strong; temp., 22°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 7; 
Blue Jay, 9; American Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 19; Field Sparrow, 7;. 
Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 11; Brown Creeper, 6; Chickadee, 20; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1. Tota!, 12 species, 90 individuals. Also December 17, Robin 1, White- 
throated Sparrow, 1.—E. H. Mason, Jr. 

Drownville, R. l1—Time, 9 A. M. to 12 M. Occasional snow-flurries ; ennai covered: 
with ten inches of snow ; wind northeast, light; temp., 34°. Herring Gull, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Slate-colored Junco, 10; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1. Total, 7 species, 30 individuals.—F. M. Jencks. 

Bristol, Conn.—Time, 7 to 10 A. M. Cloudy; ten inches crusty snow; wind north- 
east, fresh; temp., 6°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; American 
Crow, 11; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 39; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 9 species, 87 individuals.--R. W. Forp, 
Newton Manross, E. E. SmMiTH and FRANK BRUEN. 

_ Bristol, Conn.—December 26 ; time, 7.15 A. M. to 2.30 P, M. Ground snow-covered ; 
wind northeast, light; temp., 16°. Bob-white, 16; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 28; American Crow, 52; Goldfinch, 6; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 69; Winter 
Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 15 species, 211 individuals.—E. E. SMITH and FRANK BRUEN. 

Washington, Conn.—Time, 3 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with 
snow; wind northeast, light; temp., 20°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 4. December 24.—Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Jay, 2; and. flock of 
Tree Sparrows were in the neighborhood. December 27, heard Goldfinch and Flicker.— 
WILHELMINA C. KNOWLES. 

South Norwalk, Conn.—Ther. 13° at 9 A. M.; raw north wind; 10 inches of snow in 
evening ; snowing parts of all day. Herring Gull, 1; Mafsh Hawk, 1; Snowy Owl, 1 
Downy Woodpecker, 9; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 10; European Starling, 5 ; Purple Finch, 
1; Goldfinch, 6; Snowflake, 6; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco,6; Song Sparrow, 6; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; Chick- 
adee, 25; Robin, 1. Total, 20 species, 106 individuals. Five members of Norwalk Bird: 
Club, each covering a different territory. —WiILBUR F. SmiTH, Pres. 

Trudeau, N. Y. (In the Adirondacks).—December 26; time, 5 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; snow on the ground; no wind; temp., 20°. Chickadee, 3; American Gold- 
finch, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 3 species, 8 individuals.—L. R. Perkins. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—December 24; time, 8 A.M. to 12.30 P.M.; 1.15 P.M. to } 
p.M. Cloudy; wind northeast, with driving snow; temp., 14°. Herring Gull, 2; 
American Scaup Duck, 3; Screech Owl, 1; Downy: Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 1; American Crow, about 350; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadow-lark, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 38; Song Sparrow, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 16; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Mongolian Pheasant, 2. Total, 14 species, 430 individuals.— 
Frank T. ANTES. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Time, 8.30 A.M. to4 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with snow, 
except in exposed portions; wind southeast, very strong, with snow after 12 noon’; temp., 
18°. Herring Gull, 25; American Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Merganser, 6 ; Hooded 
Merganser, 6; American Golden-eye, 13; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1 ; Crow, 27; Goldfinch, 3; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 13 species, 90 individuals.—FREDERICK J. STUPP. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—December 24; time, 7.05 A. M. to 8.10 A. M.; 8.30 A. M. to 4.40 P.M. 
Cloudy; light snow for a time; ground snow-covered; wind north, brisk; temp., 16°. 
Herring Gull, 4; Bald Eagle, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Crow, 
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250; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Chickadee, 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (heard) ; 
Robin, 2. Total, 14 species, 423 individuals.—Francis HARPER. 

Hilton, N. ¥.—December 23; time, 9.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Wind southwest, 
strong; ground thinly snow-covered. Marsh Hawk, 2 ; Downy Woodpecker, 14; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6 ; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Crow, 12; Redpoll, 3; Goldfinch, 8 ; 
Purple Finch, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Chickadee, 30; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 20; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 6. Total, 14 species, 129 
individuals.—Joun ArcHER and ALBERT H. Wricut. 

New York City, Central Park.—(1rroth Street Woods and Upper Reservoir). Time, 
3 to 4 P. M. Snowing; wind north; temp., 28°. Herring Gull, nearly a thousand; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 4; Chickadee, 6. Total, 9 species, 27 
individuals (excluding Gulls).—Maunsett S. Crossy. 

New York City, Central Park.— December 26; time, 8.30 A. M. to 10.40 A. M. Brisk, 
northeast wind; temp., 24°. Herring Gull, 23; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy. Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 4; Junco, 1; Chickadee, 6; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 1o species, 54 individuals.—CARLETON 
SCHALLER. 

New York City, Central Park.—Time, 9 to 10.25 A.M. Cloudy; four inches of snow; 
wind strong; temp., 21°. Herring Gull, 70; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Starling, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 13; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 10 species, 93 individuals. 
—-E. H. and H. E. Porter. 

New York City, Central Park.—December 26; time, 8.30 to 9.40 A. M. Cloudy; 
4 inches of snow; no wind; temp., 27°. Herring Gull, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 20; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1 ; 
Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Robin, 1. Total, 11 species, 32 individuals.—H. E. Porter. 

New York City, Central Park.—Time, 8.45 to 10.30 A. M. North of goth Street. 
12.50 to 1.30 P. M. ‘Ramble.’ Cloudy; snow at close; ground snow-covered ; wind 
_ strong northeast; temp., 22°. Herring Gull, 70; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 27; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 1 ; Chickadee, 11. Total, 9 species, about 118 individuals. 
—Georce E. Hix. 

New York City, Central Park.—Time, 8.15 to 9.45 A. M. Cloudy; ground cov- 
ered with snow ; wind north; temp., 23°. Herring Gull, 39; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 1; European Starling, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 19; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 
4; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 2. Total, 13 species, 76 individuals.—Isaac BILDERSEE. 

Manhattan Beach, L. I.—Time, 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Heavy snow-storm ; wind violent, 
northeast ; ground covered with snow ; temp., 25°. Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 
innumerable (an immense flock of Herring Gulls, resting on the ocean, extended as far to 
the east and south as I could see); American Scoter, 5; American Crow (est.), 800; 
White-throated Sparrow, 8. Total, 5 species, 820 individuals (excluding the Herring 
Gulls).—Isaac BILDERSEE. ; 

Setauket, Long Island, N. Y.—Time, 8 A.M. to4 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered 
with snow; began to snow at 3.15 P.M.; wind east, fresh; temp., 17° to25°. Herring 
Gull, 29; Black Duck, 200; Whistler, 21; Shell-drake, 33; Great Northern Diver, 
1; Crow, 5; Junco, 15; Cedarbird, 1; Chickadee, 54. Total, 9 species, 359 individuals.— 
Sevan B. Stronc and WALTER WuiTE. 

Orient Point, Long Island. Time, 10 A.M.to 2 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered 
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with deep snow; wind northeast, strong; temp., 16°. Horned Grebe, 4; Loon, 2; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 200; Red-breasted Merganser, 13; Black Duck, 
40; American Golden-eye, 2; Buffle-head, 20; Old Squaw, 46; White-winged Scoter, 2; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Horned Lark, 160; Crow, 80; Snowflake, 8; Tree Sparrow, 23; 
Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 14; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Meadow-lark, 33; Chickadee, 13 ; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 21 species, 680 individuals. ‘Two Carolina Wrens 
and a large flock of Snowflakes, which have been here since November 1, were not seen.— 
Roy LaTuHam. 

¢ Atlantic Ocean (from ro to 25 miles east of Long Branch, N. J).—December 31; time, 
8.20 A.M. to 3.45 P.M.; wind light southeast to brisk northwest; temp., 35°. Dovekie, 
1; Bonaparte’s Gull, 67; Ring-billed Gull, 12; Herring Gull (estimated), 5,000; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 29; Glaucous Gull, 2; Kittiwake, 74 ad., 57 im. (found only after 
having almost lost sight of land); Gannet, 54 ad., 20 im.; Double-crested Cormorant, 1, 
White-winged Scoter, 491; American Scoter, 33; Old Squaw, 34. Total, 12 species; 
about 5,800 individuals.—Ros E. STackPoLe and WILLIAM H. WIEGMANN. 

Edgewater, Palisades Park, Leonia and Nordhoff, N. J.—December 26; time, 8.20 
A. M. to2.55 P.M. Cloudy; about six inches of snow on the ground; wind light, north; 
temp., 25°. Herring Gull, 100; Marsh Hawk, 1, Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
American Crow, 15; American Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 34; Song Sparrow, 7; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; Chickadee, 3. Total, 10 species, about 171 individuals.— 
Georce E. Hix. 

Montclair, N. J.—December 26; time, 8.30 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Cloudy; snow on 
ground; wind northeast, light; temp., 23°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 19; Crow, 68; European Starling, 3; 
Goldfinch, 73; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 163; Junco, 282; Song Spar- 
row, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, about 150; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 1 ; 
Bluebird, 2. Total, 20 species, about 792 individuals.— RANDOLPH H. HowLanp. 

Montclair and Pine Brook, N. J.—Time, 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; ground snowy; 
occasional showers, turning to sleet; wind west, light, to northeast, strong; temp., 42°, 
falling to 28°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 79; Crow, 47; Tree 
Sparrow, 44; Junco (est.), 100; Song Sparrow, 7; Cedar Waxwing, 10; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 58; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 11 species, 355 indi- 
viduals. —ViINCENT E. GorMAN. 

Morristown, N. J.—Time, 10 to 10.30 A. M., temp., 22°; cloudy. 2.15 to 5 P. M; 
temp., 20°, snowing hard; ground snow-covered ; wind strong, northeast. Crow, 2; Jay, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 22; Song Sparrow, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 7 species, 33 individuals. This is the first time I have seen 
a Carolina Wren in mid-winter, and I know of no other record for this locality.—R. C. 
CASKEY. 

Beverly, N. J.— December 26; time, 6.45 to 7.30 A. M. and 8 A. M. to 5.15 P. M. 
Sky clouded ; ground covered with snow to depth of six to eight inches; wind northwest, 
moderate ; average temp., 26°. Bob-white, 7; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 450; Meadow-lark, 6; Goldfinch, 58; White-throated 
Sparrow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 105; Junco, 175 ; Song Sparrow, 36; Cardinal, 23; Brown 
Creeper, 1 ; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 16 species, 890 individ- 
uals.— J. FLeTcHeR STREET. 

Newfield, N. J.— Time 12.20 to 4 P. M.; light, misty snow at first, becoming heavy 
later; ground covered with crusted snow; grass and trees covered with ice; temp., 29°. 
Bob-white, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 4; Blue Jay, 6; Mourning Dove, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 1 ; Junco, about 75 ; Chickadee, 2. Total, 9 species, 93 individuals.— 
Wituiam W. Fair. 
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Moorestown, N. J.—December 26 ; time, 6.30 to 7.30 A. M. and 8 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. 
Cloudy; wind north to northeast, light, 5 inches of snow; fine precipitation from 9.30 to 
11 A. M., freezing to a glassy coat on the bare twigs and on the drooping evergreens; temp., 
24°. Mallard, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 87; Rusty 
Blackbird, 1; Meadow-lark, 4; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 11; White-throated 
Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 44; Junco, 81; Song Sparrow (sings), 17; Cardinal, 7; 
Northern Shrike, 1 ; Winter Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 1 ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 9. Total, 23 species, 298 individuals.— Wi iam B. Evans. - 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—Time, 11 A. M to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy; a steady 
snow falling ; ground covered with snow ; wind northeast, moderate; temp., 22°. Ameri- 
can Herring Gull, 6; American Merganser, 25; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Crow, 34; 
Goldfinch, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 12; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 23; Song 
Sparrow, 45; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 13; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 4; Brown Creeper, 1 ; 
Robin, 1. Total, 18 species, 204 individuals.—CHRrEsweLL J. Hunt. 

Germantown, Pa.—Time, 8 A. M. to 11 A. M. Clear; snow on ground; wind west, 
light; temp., 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; American Crow, 9; 
White-throated Sparrow, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 12 ; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 8; 
Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2 ; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 
11 species, 51 individuals.—ArTHUR F. HaGar. 

West Chester, Pa.—Time, 2.30 to 5.00 P. M. Snowing hard, several inches on the 
ground ; moderate northwest wind ; temp., 19°. Turkey Buzzard, 9,; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Crow, 152; Song Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Carolina Wren, 1. Total, 8 species, 189 individuals.—C. E. Enincer. 

Glenside, Pa.—Time, 9.45 A.M. to 1 P. M. Overcast; eight inches snow; wind 
east, moderate ; temp., 26°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Crow, fully 1,000; Meadow-lark, 8; 
Song Sparrow, 10; Junco, 17; Tree Sparrow, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Chickadee, 3. Total, 9 species, 1,043 individuals.—Samuet H. Barker. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—Time, 9.10 A. M. to3.25 P. M. Snowing 
almost throughout ; ground well covered ; wind northeast, moderate ; temp., 20° at start, 
23° at return. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Crow, 25; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 30; Song 
Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 5. Total, 14 species, about 123 individuals.—Cuarves H. 
Rocers. 

Bristol, Pa.—December 26; time, 9.45 A. M. to1 P. M. Cloudy; about 4 inches 
of snow on the level; wind east, light; temp., 24°; finish, 28°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow (common) ; Fish 
Crow (common); Goldfinch, 7; Song Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 56; Junco, 40; 
Cardinal, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1. Total, 14 species, 
122 individuals (excluding Crows).—Tuos.D. Kem. 

Concordville, Pa.— December 21; time, 10.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. Cloudy, and com- 
mencing to snow, ground well covered with snow; wind southeast, sharp and steady; 
temp., near 20°. Bob-white, 3; Turkey Vulture, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk; Sparrow 
Hawk; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Meadow-lark, 3; Crows; Purple Finch, 3 ; Goldfinch, 
2; Tree Sparrow, flock of 50; Junco, 50 (together); Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 18 species.—K. R. STver. 

Accotink, Va.— Time, 12.30 P.M. to 12.45 P.M. Hailing; ground nearly bare; 
wind northeast, rather brisk; temp., 29°. From front and side windows of house. Bob- 
white, 9; Crow, 2; Cardinal, 2; Bluebird, 2. From 3 P. M. to 3.30 P. M., in short 
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walk around the place, wind and temperature the same: Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 4; 
Cardinal, 2; Bluebird, 7. Total, 6 species, 31 individuals.—Wwm. P. Catron, M.D. 

Waverly, W. Va.—December 26; time, 9 A. M. to 2 P.M.; 4 P.M. to 5.30 P. M. 
Cloudy, rain falling heavily after 3 Pp. M.; wind east, light; ground bare; temp., 45°. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Horned Lark, 6; 
American Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 14; Field Sparrow, 11; Slate-colored 
Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 7; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 14; Carolina Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 3. ‘Total, 18 species, 133 individuals.—Ear_Le A, Brooks. 

Durham, N. C.—December 27; time, 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. A dense fog, the 
ground muddy after heavy rains; temp., 52°. Bob-white, 12; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Turkey Vulture, 2; Flicker, 3; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Field Sparrow, 40; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 15; Swamp Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 8; 
Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 3. Total, 18 species, 181 individuals.—ERNEST 
SEEMAN. 

Lexington, Ky.—Time, 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., less one hour at noon; distance 
traversed, about nine miles; temperature at starting, 55°; at return, 50°; maximum, 60°, 
being abnormally high; cloudy till 8 to 9 o’clock, clear balance of the day; wind fresh, 
shifting from south through west and north to east. Bufflehead, 1; Mallard, 18; Killdeer, 
2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 4;' Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 
12; Horned Larky 25; American Crow (est.), 831; Meadow-lark, 23; Bronzed Grackle, 70; 
American Goldfinch, 1; Vesper:Sparrow, 2; White-crowned Sparrow, 8 ; Tree Sparrow, 
10; Slate-colored Junco, 55; Song Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 6; Mock- 
ingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 9; Bewick’s Wren, 1, reported by Mrs. W. B. Hawkins; 
Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 1. Total, 31 species, 1,151 individuals.—R. H. DEAN 
and V. K. Dopce. 

Campbellisville, Ky.—Time, 2.40 P.M. to 3.50 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
south, light; temp., 59°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 
15; Crow, 1; Meadow-lark, 60; Junco, 23; Cardinal, 2; Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 5. Total, 12 species, 127 indi- 
viduals.— W. M. Jackson. 

Youngstown, Ohio.— December 26; time, 7 A.M. to 12 M.; 1.30P.M.to 5 P.M, 
temp., 34° to 40°. Cloudy; trees and shrubbery covered with ice in the morning; about 
one inch of snow, melted by noon; wind south, turning to east; drizzling rain in the 
afternoon ; distance walked (as registered by pedometer}, 16 miles. Tree Sparrow, 110; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Chickadee, 24; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Tufted 
Titmouse, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Junco, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Towhee, 1, 
male; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1. Total, 15 species, 192 individuals. While Crows usually 
remain with us all winter, I have not seen one since early in November, although I have 
been out frequently.—Georce L. Forpyce. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Time, 12.35 to3.10 P.M Ground and trees coated with ice, follow- 
ing heavy rain; foggy, and light northeast wind; temp., 36°. Bob-white, 7; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; Song Sparrow, 7; Junco, 1 ; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 14; Chickadee, 9. I also saw an immature 
or female White-throated Sparrow, and on December 23d, two Robins. Total, 
14 species, 72 individuals.—Harry B. MCCONNELL. 

McZena, Ohio.—December 24; time, 8.50 A. M. to 3.10 P. M. Cloudy; ground 
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covered with thin coating of ice and a few remaining snow-drifts ; wind north, light ; 
temp., 24°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Mourning Dove, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1 ; Downy Woodpecker, 11 ; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; American Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 35; Song 
Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 9, Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3 ; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 15; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 5. Total, 21 species, 246 individuals.—Zeno Metcatr, CLeLt METCALF and 
C. E. HEFFELFINGER. 

Richmond, Ind.—Time, 2 Pp. M. to 4 P.M. Wind strong, northwest, heavy, cold 
rain; temp., 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 6; Cardinal, 2; Junco, in flocks; 
Tree Sparrow, 12; Chickadee, 2.—M. Baxter, P. B. Corrin, Mrs. Corrin and Miss 
CARPENTER. 

Mt. Carmel, Ill.—December 22; time, 7.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M.; 2 to 4 P. M. 
Partly cloudy; ground partly covered with snow; light south wind; temp., 32°. Gull (sp. ?), 
7; Duck sp. ?), 8; Bob-white, about 20; Mourning Dove, 4; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 5; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, about 25; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, about 20; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 6; Blue Jay, about 50; Crow, about 35; Meadow-lark, 22; Goldfinch, 2; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 14; Tree Sparrow, about 25 ; Slate-colored Junco, about 200; Song 
Sparrow, 17; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, about 20; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Mockingbird, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6 ; 
Tufted Titmouse, about 35; Chickadee, 31; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Robin, 1 ; 
Bluebird, 8. Total, 34 species, about 609 individuals.—Cuas. F. BRENNAN. 

Urbana, Ill.—Time, 9.30 A. mM. to 1 Pp. M. Cloudy, foggy, ground bare; wind north- 
west, moderate; temp., 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 50; Crows, 
500; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Chicka- 
dee, 5. Total, 9 species, 619 individuals.—ALFrep O. Gross. 

Rock Island, Ill.— Time, 10.30 to 11.30 A. M., 1.45 to 3 30 P. M. Cloudy, with 
cold, damp, east wind, a little snow on the ground; both Mississippi and Rock Rivers 
free from ice; temp., 33°. Lesser Scaup Duck, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 2; Redpoll (Lesser), 6; Tree Sparrow, 3; Snowbird, 15 ; White-bellied 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 9 species, 47 individuals.—Burtis H. Witson. 

Chicago, Ill.—Lincoln Park, 9.20to11 A. M., Graceland Cemetery, 11.15 to 12.30 A. M- 
Cloudy, flurries of misty rain and fine snow; ground glazed and sprinkled with snow ; 
wind east, light; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 6; Red-breasted Merganser, 3; Logger- 
head Shrike, 1. Three small flocks of Ducks seen flying over the lake at a considerable 
distance from shore.— JutieT T. Goopricu. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Time, 12.15 to 12.30 P. M., 2.45 to 4.15 P. M. Cloudy, dull, 
ground partly covered with snow ; wind variable, northeast to southwest ; temp., 32-30°. 
Cedar Waxwing, 14; Robin, 4; Chickadee, 2. Total, 3 species, 20 individuals. Robin 
seen every day up to December 28 , White-breasted Nuthatch and Brown Creeper fre- 
quently seen.— WILLIAM SCHNEIDER. 

Appleton, Wis.— Time, 9.30 A. M. to 12 M., 1.30 to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy, ground 
covered with light fall of snow; no wind; temp., 30°. Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Snowflake, 70; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Crow, 1. Total, 6 species, 83 individuals.— Henry W. ABRAHAM. 

Abilene, Kans.—Time, 8.45 A. M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind east; 
temp., 30°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 22; Prairie Horned Lark, 62; 
Meadow-lark, 23; Goldfinch, 1; Harris’ Sparrow, 84; Tree Sparrow, 34; Slate-colored 
Junco, 30; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 26; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 
9. Total, 17 species, 305 individuals.—Epwarp W. Gravis. 
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Independence, Kans.—Time, 8.40 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Foggy in the morning, with 
light, but steady northeast wind, changing to clear at noon, with wind south to southeast ; 
ground bare; temp., 45° to 60°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 20; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 58; Blue Jay, 40; American Crow, 50; Meadow-lark, 100; Western 
Meadow-lark, 2; Rusty Blackbird, 6; Purple Finch, 17 ; American Goldfinch, 10; Lap- 
land Longspur, 84; Harris Sparrow, 51; White-crowned Sparrow, 18; Gambel Sparrow, 1; 
Field Sparrow, 1 ; Slate-colored Junco, 250; Song Sparrow, 15; Fox Sparrow, 1; Car- 
dinal, 26; Cedar Waxwing, 58; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 16; Winter Wren, 
1; Brown Creeper, 11; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 
16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; American Robin, 60; Bluebird, 12. Total, 34 species, 
956 individuals.—ALICK WETMORE. 

LaGrange, Mo.—December 23; time, 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Ground dry; heavy 
clouds; several little dashes of rain; wind soft, south, changing to cutting north; temp., 
45° to 35°. Bob-white, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 
2; Red-winged Blackbird, 60; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 200; 
Junco, 100; Cardinal, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 
28; Bluebird, 1. ‘Total, 19 species, 457 individuals.—Susan M. JOHNSON. 

Blaine, Wash. (Lat. 49°).—December 26; time, 7.45 A. M. to 12.30 P. M.; 1.30 P. 
M. to 5.30 P. M. Slightly overcast to clear; two inches of snow on ground; no wind; 
temp., 31° at 8 A. M., 40° at noon. Western Grebe, 4; Holboell Grebe, 100; Horned 
Grebe, 23; Loon, 3; Pacific Loon, 4; Marbled Murrelet, 22; Pigeon Guillemot, 11; 
California Murre, 1; California Gull, 10; Ring-billed Gull, 3; Short-billed Gull, 15; 
Bonaparte Gull, 2; Mallard, 2; Pintail, 6; Scaup Duck, 1,000; Lesser Scaup, 250; 
American Golden-eye, 14; Barrow’s Golden-eye, 2; Bufflehead, 500; Old Squaw, 22; 
Harlequin Duck, 2; White-winged Scoter, 300; Surf Scoter, 200; Black Brant, 20; 
Fannin’s Heron, 1; Harris’ Woodpecker, 1; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 2; Northern 
Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Northwestern Flicker, 2; Northwest Crow, 120; Brewer’s Black- 
bird, 2; California (?) Purple Finch, 1; English Sparrow, 2; Oregon Junco, 200; Rusty 
Song Sparrow, 33; Sooty Song Sparrow, 2 ; Oregon Towhee, 5; Northwest Bewick Wren, 
8; Western Winter Wren, 12 ; Oregon Chickadee, 31 ; Western Golden-crowned King- 
let, 38; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Western Robin, 128; Varied Thrush, 10. Total, 
44 species, about 3,000 individuals.~-W. Leon Dawson. 

Napa, Cal.— December 25; time, 12 noon to 12.45 P. M; 2 P. M. to 2.30 P. M. Clear, 
strong north wind; temp., 46°. December 26; time, 11 A. M. to4 P.M. Clear; wind; 
north, medium ; temp., 49°. [The results of the two days’ observations are combined, but 
owing to impossibility of securing separate lists in time for publication the MS. is printed 
as received.—Ep.] Great Blue Heron, 1; Killdeer, 8; White-tailed Kite, 1; Western 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 2; Harris Woodpecker, 3; California Wood- 
pecker, 6; Red-shafted Flicker, 29; Anna’s Hummingbird, 3; Say’s Phoebe, 1; Black 
Phoebe, 2; Steller’s Jay, 1; California Jay, 19; American Crow, 3; Western Meadow- 
lark, numerous, 66 counted ; Brewer’s Blackbird, very numerous, 600 estimated; Willow 
Goldfinch, 39; Green-backed Goldfinch, 21; Western Savanna Sparrow, 7; Gambel’s 
(White-crowned) Sparrow, 41; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 19; Thurber’s Junco, 12; 
Samuel’s Song Sparrow, 4; Spurred Towhee, 2; California Towhee, 8; California 
Shrike, 5; Audubon’s Warbler, 18; American Pipit, 11; Plain Titmouse, 3 ; California 
Bush-tit, 1 (flock heard); Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
1, (Crimson Crown-patch undoubtedly seen); Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 2; Western Blue- 
bird, 5; Ducks (flying too high to distinguish species) 26. Total, 35 species, 980 indi-” 
viduals.—E. L. Bickrorp. 
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YELLOW WARBLER 


More notes have been contributed by the observers on the Yellow Warbler than on 
any other species of Warbler, and the following records are an epitome of about two thou- 
sand observations during a period of more than twenty years. The winter range of the 
Yellow Warbler and its subspecies extends from Western Mexico to Dutch Guiana, a 
longitudinal winter range equaled by few species. But, though occurring throughout 
Central America, it is absent from the West India Islands, and reaches the eastern United 
States in the spring by a roundabout course across the Gulf of Mexico, and is one of the 
later Warblers to arrive in the Gulf States. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Average date of 


No. of pense) 
spring arrival 


record | 


Atlantic Coast— 
Greensboro, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Atlanta, Ga. (near) 
Frogmore, S. C. 

Raleigh, N.C. 
Asheville, N.C. 

New Market, Va... 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Washington, D. hs 
Waynesburg, ty 

Beaver, Pa. 

Renovo, Pa. 

Englewood, N. J. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Branchport, N. Y. 
Alfred, N. Y. 

Center Lisle, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jewett City, Conn. 


April 14, 1888 
April 16, 1894 
April 10, 1900 
April 17, 1885 
April 5, 1888 
April 12, 1893 
April 17, 1896 
April 16, 1896 
April 15, 1888 
April 17, 1896 
April 18, 1891 
April 24, 1896 
April 26, 1902 
April 28, 1891 
April 18, 1841 
April 29,°%897 
April 23, 1896 
April 26, 1897 
April 30, 1897 
April 26, 1889 
May 1, 1891 , 


Po) 


Hadlyme, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Randolph, Vt. ; 
Southern New Hampshire 
Orono, Me. , ; 
Plymouth, Me. 

Montreal, Can. 

Quebec, Can. 


— 
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April 30, 1902 
May 3, 1903 

April 29, 1899 
April 25, 1897 
May 4, 1887 
May 4, 1887 
May 9, 1896 
May 10, 1894 
May 7, 1887 
May 10, 1902 


The Migration of Warblers 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Atlantic Coast— 
St. John, N. B. 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Pictou, N.S... 
Halifax, N. S. 


North River, Prince Edward Island ; 


Hamilton River, Que. 


Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans, La. 
Helena, Ark. 
Eubank, Ky. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Brookville, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Morgan Park, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Southern Wisconsin 
Petersburg, Mich. . 
Strathroy, Ont. 
Listowel, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Elk River, Minn. 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Bonham, Tex. 
Onaga, Kans. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Western United States— 
Pueblo, Colo.. . 
Loveland, Colo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Rathdrum, Idaho 
Osler, Saskatchewan 
Red Deer, Alberta 


Fort Chippewyan, Athabasca 


Fort Resolution, Mackenzie 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 
Southern California 
Chilliwack, B. C. 

Kowak, Alaska 


|No. of years’ 
| record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


May 24 


May 14 
May 14 
May 25 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 1 
May 8 
May 6 
April 26 
May 1 
May 2 


April 28 


April 7 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


May 1893 
May 1901 
May 1895 
May 1896 
May 1890 
May 


April 1892 
April 1901 
April 1889 
— 1888 
pril 1897 
April 1891 
April 1889 
April 1889 
April 1886 
April 1900 
May 1, 1887 
May 2, 1890 
April 19, 1894 
April 25, 1897 
April 24, 1885 
May 3, 1895 
April 25, 1897 


April 28, 1888 
May 9, 1888 

May 9, 1902 

April 22, 1891 
April 15, 1890 
April 8, 1889 
April 22, 1900 
April 25, 1891 


May 1894 
May 1890 
May 1889 
May 1891 
1903 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1860 
1861 
1904 
5, 1889 
April 27, 1889- 


June 9, 1899 


FALL MIGRATION 


The Yellow Warbler begins its southward migration among the very 
earliest of the family, and fall migrants have been noted in central Florida 
July 20 and at Key West July 26. So rapid is the southward journey that 
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the arrival of the first in the fall has been noted in southeastern Nicaraugua 
August 9, 1892; San José, Costa Rica, Aug. 25, 1889, and Aug. 24, 1890; 


Bonda, Colombia, , August 27, 1898. 


PLACE 


Newport, Ore. 

Berkeley, Cal. a 

Great Falls, Mont. > ed 
Latitude 64°, Mackenzie. . . . 
Aweme, Manitoba 

Lanesboro, Minn. 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Southern Ontario 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Wauseon, Ohio. . . 

North River. Prince Edward Island 
St. John, New Brunswick 
Montreal, Can. : 
Lewiston, Me. 

Renovo, Pa. 

Beaver, Pa. 

Washington, D.C. 

Raleigh, N. C. ; 

St, Louis, Mo. .. . 

Onaga, Kans. 

Bonham, Tex. ; 

New Orleans, La. 


] 
| 


No of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
last one seen 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


nwo NOUNS Ww 


Vwunk a 


October 5 


September 3 
August 14 
August 20 
August 23 
September 5 
September 15 
August 21 


August 26 
September 1 
September 6 
August 27 


MANGROVE WARBLER 


October 27, 1893 


September 18, 1900 
October 9, 1888 
September 13, 1889 
August 10, 1903 


September 10, 1889 
September 7, 1901 
September 5, 1902 
September 6, 1899 
September 26, 1891 


| September 2, 1890 
| September 3, 1890 
| September 5, 


1898 
September 17, 1894 


| September 30, 1888 


September 28, 1890 


| August 28, 1888 


September 3, 1896 
August 24, 1894 
September 12, 1889 


The Mangrove Warbler is a non-migratory species occurring in western 


Mexico and Lower California. 


PRAIRIE WARBLER 


From its winter home in the West Indies and Florida, the Prairie 
Warbler begins to move northward early in. March, though the full tide of 
migration does not start until the last of the month. 


SPRING 


No. of years’ 
record 


pandenmnaninected 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Washington, D.C.. . 

Southeastern New York 

Portland, Conn. 

— City, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 

Eubank, Ky. 

Toronto, Ont. 


16 
5 
14 
4 
10 
8 
7 


April 15 


April 20 


April 6, 1892 
April 19, 1891 
May 1, 1891 
April 27, 1888 
May 1, 1896 
May 4, 1891 
April 13, 1893 
May 11, 1900 


The latest records of striking the southern lighthouses are in the first 
half of May, and the earliest spring date is March 7. Thus the period of 
spring migration in the southern United States extends over more than nine 


weeks. 


A Portrait of Audubon 


FALL MIGRATION 


The southward migration occupies more time than the northward, and 
lasts from the middle of August to the first week in November. Some 
dates of the last ones noted are at Taunton, Mass., Sept. 15, 1887; 
Shelter Island Heights, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1901; Washington, D. C., 
September 4, 1887; Raleigh, N. C., September 9; Frogmore, S. C., 
September 30, 1886; Fowey Rocks Lighthouse, Florida, November 6, 1891. 

The records indicate that the southern breeding birds spend about five 
months in the summer home, at least as long in the winter home and the 
remainder of the year in migration. Even the northern nesting birds remain 
for four months at the breeding grounds. 


Which Shall Be the National Association Bird? 


The Committee appointed to adopt a seal for the National Association 
of Audubon Societies are at a loss which bird to select; therefore, it is 
thought best to defer the selection until the Audubon members have had an 
opportunity to vote on the subject. 

The members of the Audubon Societies can vote as societies or individ - 
ually for any North American Bird, and the Committee will be largely 


guided in their selection by the result of the ballots. < 

It is suggested that a thoroughly representative bird should be the one 
selected: that is, one that is found throughout North America from the 
Arctic to Panama. 

All votes must be sent to the undersigned prior to the first day of May. 


WituiamM Dutcuer, 
Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 
525 Manhattan Avenue, New York City 


A Portrait of Audubon 


At the suggestion of the’ Massachusetts Audubon Society, A. W. Elson 
& Company, of Boston, have reproduced, in photogravure, the well-known 
Inman portrait of Audubon. This reproduction is artistically attractive, and 
has been pronounced, by those qualified to judge, to do full justice to the 
original. 

Congratulations are due the Massachusetts Society on the successful 
outcome of their efforts to fill the demand for a standard portrait of Audubon. 


Book News 


(CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN Birps. Part III. 
Including the Order Passeres after the 
Icteride. By Joun Macoun. Geological 
Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 1904. Pages 
i-iv; 415-733; i-xxiii. 

The present volume completes this im- 
portant work, though the author remarks 
that “much additional information regard- 
ing the birds included in the first two parts 
has come to my hands; and this will, in the 
near future, be published in the form of an 
addendum to the complete catalogue.” 

Reference to our notices of the preceding 
parts of this memoir will indicate its nature 
and scope. More space is allotted each 
species in the present part, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of informa- 
tion given. This is especially true, we are 
glad to say, of that portion of the annota- 
tions relating to nesting habits. 

The data given are carefully accredited 
to their respective sources, but the place at 
which certain observations were made is not 
always stated. For example, Mr. J. 
Hughes-Samuel’s record of the occurrence 
of Kirtland’s Warbler leaves one in doubt 
as to the locality where the bird was found. 
Again MS. notes here published for the first 
time are not distinguished from those which 
have already appeared. Both these defects 
could be remedied in a bibliography, which 
we trust will be included in the proposed 
addendum.—F. M. C. 


DisTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF NorTH 
AmericAN Warsiers. By W. W. 
Cooke. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Division of Biological Survey, Bull. No. 
18. Washington, 1904. 8vo; pages 142. 
This work is based primarily on the MS. 

reports of the numerous observers, who for 

years have been contributing migration 
records to the Biological Survey; but Pro- 
fessor Cooke has also had access to all other 
available squrces of information, including 
the leading collections of this country. His 
publication, therefore, adequately represents 
the existing knowledge of the subject to 


which it relates. 


and Reviews 


It treats of ‘ Routes of Migration,’ ‘South- 
ernmost Extension of Winter Ranges of 
Warblers of Eastern North America,’ and, 
in a ‘Systematic Report,’ of the general dis- 
tribution and migration. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to routes of migration 
after the species leaves the United States, 
and here Professor Cooke works in a practi- 
cally untouched field and brings together 
much information which tends to show that 
many of our current beliefs in regard to 
routes of migration have no toundation in 
fact. 

In determining the winter homes of our 
Warblers, Professor Cooke again sheds light 
where before there was comparative dark- 
ness, and his tabulation of Warblers accord- 
ing to their winter distribution furnishes an 
interesting summary of the results obtained. 

The Systematic Report gives the breed- 
ing range and winter range, together with 
spring and fall migration records, for the 
fifty-nine species and nineteen subspecies 
of North American Warblers. Professor 
Cooke is to be congratulated on the thor- 
ough manner in which he has completed a 
work which, for a& indefinite period, will 
remain the standard authority on the jour- 
neys of the Mniotiltide.— F. M. C. 


Tue Birps or MippLe AND NorTH AMER- 
cA. Part III. By Roperr Ripcway. 
Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 50; 8vo. 
Pages xx + 801; plates xix. Washing- 


ton, 1904. 

The families treated in the third part of 
this great work, with the number of species 
and subspecies contained in each, are as 
follows: Wagtails and Pipits, 8; Swal- 
lows, 32; Waxwings, 2; Silky Flycatchers, 
5; Palm Chats, 2; Vireos, 75; Shrikes, 8; 
Crows and Jays, 81; Titmice, 36; Nut- 
hatches, 10; Creepers, 6; Wrens, 135 ; 
Dippers, 3; Wren-tits, 4; Warblers (Syl- 
viide), 22. 

Mr. Ridgway remarks that the three vol- 
umes which have now been published de- 
scribe about 1,250 species and subspecies, 
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or about two-fifths of the total number of 
North and Middle American birds. 

Part IV, which will contain the Thrushes, 
Mockingbirds, Larks, Starlings, Weaver 
Birds, Sharp-bills, Tyrant Flycatchers, 
Manakins and Chatterers, is said to have 
been about half completed in September 
last. Doubtless its appearance will be de- 
layed by Mr. Ridgway’s absence in Costa 
Rica, but even those students to whom this 
treatise proves most useful and who, conse- 
quently, are most eager to see it advanced, 
cannot but rejoice that its industrious author 
has been induced to take a much - needed 
rest.— F. M.C. 


THE ADVENTURES OF COCK ROBIN AND HIS 
MATE. By R. KEeEarTON, with upwards 
of 120 illustrations from photographs taken 
direct from nature by CHerry and RICH- 
ARD KEArTON. Cassell & Company, Ltd. 
1904. 12mo. Pages xvi + 240. 

In this book Cock. Robin tells not only 
the history of his own life but adds much 
information concerning the ways of other 
feathered folk. Designed primarily for 
younger readers, no one can fail to be inter- 
ested in the striking photographs from 
nature with which the book is illustrated. 
The Kearton brothers have the knack of 
making not only good, but artistic bird 
pictures, and the generous supply they have 
given this, their latest work, places it far 
above the usual run of children’s nature 
books.— F. M. C. 


Birps By LAND AND SEA: The Record of a 
Year’s Work with Field-glass and Cam- 
era. By Jonn MAc tair Boraston. 
lustrated by photographs taken direct 
from nature by the author. John Lane, 
London and New York. 8vo. Pages 
xiv + 282; half-tone ills., 72. 


The author gives in this book the gist 
of almost daily observation of birds in 
Stretford, England, and the surrounding 
districts from September, 1902, to Septem- 
ber, 1903. The area of observation has 
been extended by occasional excursions over 
the Cheshire border, while the account also 
includes the narrative of the author’s ex- 
perience during a summer holiday spent in 
the Island of Anglesey. He has set down 
his experiences in chapters devoted to the 
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successive months of the year. Not the least 
attractive and valuable feature of this book 
is the series of photographs which the author 
has succeeded in taking. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOGICAL 

SocieTy.— Besides the numerous notes on 
the occurrence and breeding of various birds 
in Maine, the July number contains the 
conclusion of A. H. Norton’s careful paper 
on the ‘ Finches of Maine,’ the second of 
the Warbler series, by J. M. Swain, treat- 
ing of Wilson’s Warbler, and an article by 
F. J. Noble on the ‘ Feeding Habits of the 
Turnstone.’—W. S. 
. BULLETIN OF THE MICHIGAN ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CLuB.—The leading articles of the 
September issue are the first instalment of 
Prof. W. Barrows, paper on ‘ Birds of the 
Beaver Islands’ and one on ‘Nesting of 
Kirtland’s Warbler in 1904.’ An editorial 
announces the steps taken by the state game- 
warden to protect this bird, including the 
revoking of all collecting permits so far as 
this species is concerned. A page is de- 
voted to the Micbigan Audubon Society, 
and a frontispiece represents Cory’s and the 
Least Bittern, from wash drawings by 
Taverner.— W. S. 


Book News 


The success accorded Mr. W. Leon 
Dawson’s ‘ Birds of Ohio’ has induced 
him to project a similar work on the birds 
of Washington. Details of the proposed 
publication may be obtained from Mr. 
Dawson, at Blaine, Wash. 


William Watson Woollen, of Indianapo- 
lis, has almost ready for publication a bird 
book, to be entitled ‘ Buzzard’s Roost: A 
Bird Study.’, Mr. Woollen has made a 
special study of our common birds. 


Among the official state bird lists, now in 
course of preparation, are those on the birds 
of Connecticut, by J. H. Sage and L. B. 
Bishop; the birds of New York, by E. H. 
Eaton, and the birds of Minnesota, by T. S. 
Roberts. 
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A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 
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Tue publisher of a popular magazine, 
noted for its large circulation rather than for 
its literary excellence, sometimes adorns the 
cover of his production with the statement 
that he thinks the present number quite the 
best which he has ever issued; an out- 
spoken blowing of trumpets which, at least, 
has the merit of frankness even if it grates 
on one’s sense of the fitness of things. 

While we would not, therefore, so openly 
express our satisfaction with the present 
number of Birp-Lore, we cannot wholly 
conceal our pleasure in being permitted to 
place in our readers’ hands a magazine con- 
taining so many eminently practical, useful 
and permanently valuable features as this 
issue of Birp-Lore. We have so frequently 
been asked for information in regard to 
bird-houses, we are assured that the fully 
illustrated, authoritative article on this sub- 
ject which we present will be welcomed by 
bird-lovers throughout the land. Surely 
there is no more delightful way in which to 
establish intimate relations with birds than 
to have your own particular bird tenants, 
with every detail of whose home-life you may 
became familiar, and who, possibly, may 
accept of your bounty year after year. The 
readiness with which suitable nesting houses 
are occupied not only ensures a successful 
outcome of a speculation in ornithological 
real estate, but is an indication of what an 
agent would call “ the demand for desirable 
homes,” and the extent to which we supply 
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this demand is a measure of our aid to the 
cause of practical bird protection. Let us 
then prepare or erect our bird-houses for 
the season now almost here, and in due time 
send a brief report on our bird tenants for 
publication in a later issue of Birp- Lore. 


Our chief cause for congratulation on the 
present number of Birp-Lore, however, is 
not alone due to the generosity of those who 
contributed articles on bird-boxes, or to 
the success of the Christmas Bird Census, 
or Professor Cooke’s migration records, or 
the character of our Advisory Council, but 
also to the inclusion in Birp-Lore, for the 
first time, of the annual report of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies. 
Annual reports are apt to be perfunctory 
affairs, at the best, and their enforced. peru- 
sal is an almost certain means of dispelling 
the interest they were designed to arouse. 
We venture to assert, however, that no one 
having the slightest sympathy with bird 
protection can begin Mr. Dutcher’s report 
without finishing it, nor can he finish it 
without being surprised and impressed by 
the development of the Audubon movement, 
and the splendid foundation which has been 
laid for the erection of an enduring struc- 
ture. 

The instincts which prompt us to con- 
demn and prevent cruelty and inhumanity, 
to appreciate and delight in the beautiful, 
to preserve man’s heritage in nature so that 
those who come after us may find the world 
as beautiful as we have found it, should in- 
spire our enthusiastic support of the cause 
which Mr. Dutcher and his associates 
throughout the country are so ably ad- 
vancing. 

When a subscription list is headed with 
a donation of $100,000, no further guarantee 
of the importance of the object for which it 
appeals should be necessary ; and we trust 
that the close of the present year will see 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties with an endowment of $1,000,000. 
Then the one weak side—the financial—of 
its work will have been so strengthened 
that under the efficient management of the 
interest of this sum the friends of the birds 
need have no fear. 


The Audubon Societies 


“ You cannot with a scalpel acd the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's son, 
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Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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W. Scott Way, Pasadena. 
Mrs. MARTHA A. SHUTE, Denver. 
Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLover, Fairfield. 


Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore Place, Wilmington. 
Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 2212 R street, Washington. 
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Proressor H. N. STARNES, of Experiment. 


Miss Mary DruMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 
FLoRENCE A. Hows, Hillside Ave., Indiamapolis. 


Mrs. W. F. Parrott, Waterlou. 


Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 
Miss Jessig E. KIMBALL, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
JEFFERSON BUTLER, Suite 79, Home Bank Building, Detroit. 


Miss Jessiz WHITMAN, 2356 Bayless ave., St. Paul. 


AuGuSsT ao 2516 North Fourteenth street, St. Louis, 


Miss Joy Hiccins, 544 South 3oth street, Omaha. 
Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 


Miss Juusa ScRIBNER, 510 E. Front street, Plainfield. 
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Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 820 West Ninth street, Cincinnati. 


Mrs. ApELIA Hotcoms, Enid. 


A. W. ANTHONY (Pres’t), 900 Thurman street, Portland. 
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The National Association — its Needs 
and Aims 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals completed its incorporation 
January 5, 1905. 

The particular objects for which said cor- 
poration is formed are as follows : 

a. To hold meetings, lectures and exhi- 
bitions in the interest of the protection of 
wild birds and animals and to use all law- 
ful means for their protection. 


Mrs. H. T. Grant, 187 Bowen street, Providence. 


Miss S. A. SmyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
M. B, Davis, Waco. 


6. To publish and distribute documents 
and other printed matter on these or other 
subjects, and to acquire and maintain a 
library. 

c. To codperate with the National and 
State Governments and regularly organized 
natural history societies in disseminating 
knowledge relative to wild birds and ani- 
mals. 

In carrying out the purposes of the Cor- 
poration, it needs a permanent endowment 
of not less than one million dollars. 

The aims of the Corporation are : 
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1. To organize, foster and strengthen 
State and Local Audubon Societies. 

2. To permanently maintain and greatly 
enlarge the number of wardens now guard- 
ing colonies of breeding birds. 

3. To increase, in the rural districts, 
circulating nature-book libraries. 

Since the organization of the National 
Association in 1901, the several branches of 
its work have been carried on in a very 
economical manner, with the contributions 
of a few deeply interested patrons who have 
annually given the sum of three to four 
thousand dollars. The lack of a fund 
commensurate with the needs of the Asso- 
ciation has, in the past, very greatly ham- 
pered the growth of the work 

Over $62,000,000 was given by wealthy 
philanthropists during 1904, for the mainte- 
nance of educational institutions, hospitals, 
homes, churches, missions, libraries and mis- 
cellaneous charities. Of these the most no- 
table and by far the largest gift was the muni- 
ficent sum donated by Mr. Carnegie for the 
establishment of libraries which are almost 
entirely located in cities or the larger towns. 
The people who most need good books are 
the dwellers in the rural districts, and un- 
fortunately, the Carnegie libraries do not 
benefit them in the slightest degree. The 
Audubon Societies, since their organization, 
have, in a small way, done all they could to 
give to the farmers and their families good 
nature literature through the medium of 
small circulating libraries. The extent of 
this work has been limited only by the very 
small means at the disposal of the societies. 

When the National Association succeeds 
in securing the desired endowment, a very 
large portion of the annual income will be 
devoted to the expansion of the Audubon 
library system. It is also purposed to em- 
ploy trained lecturers to instruct the rural 
public by means of illustrated talks about 
birds, animals, flowers, trees, and, in fact, 
every branch of nature, especially along 
economic lines. The income of one million 
dollars would not be too large for these pur- 
poses when the magnitude of our agricultu- 
ral interests is considered. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, in his 
New Year's greeting to the people of the 


United States, makes this statement: “All 
the gold mines of the entire world have 
not produced, since Columbus discovered 
America, a greater value of gold than the 
farmers of this country have produced in 
wealth in two years; the products of the 
farms for this year alone (1904) amount to 
more than six times the capital stock of all 
the National Banks.” 

It is a well-established fact that insects 
destroy annually ‘agricultural products to 
the value of $300,000,000, this sum includ- 
ing the terrible loss to the cotton industry 
from the boll-weevil, and, in addition to 
this sum, the Bureau of Forestry reports: 
“At current stumpage values and whole- 
sale prices of commercial products the an- 
nual loss from forest insect depredations is 
estimated to be about $100,000,000.” 

Birds are the principal check on the 
increase of insect pests; therefore, every pos- 
sible means should be employed to increase 
bird life. It is believed that the most effec- 
tual and rapid method of reaching this end 
is by educating the agricultural masses 
about the economic value of birds through 
the use of thousands of nature libraries and 
millions of educational leaflets. To carry 
out this purpose the National Association 
pleads for a liberal endowment. 

‘The National Association, during the 
past four years, has employed a small 
number of active and earnest men as bird 
wardens to protect during the breeding 
season colonies of birds that were threatened 
with extermination by plume - hunters. 
There are many other colonies that need 
such special protection, but it can only be 
given provided a sufficient endowment fund 
is secured. A few thousand dollars spent 
this way annually, will preserve for the 
benefit and enjoyment of future generations 
the beautiful and interesting birds that 
dwell along the coast. 

The National Association is fully organ- 
ized, is incorporated, and has a great and 
important economic work to carry on; but 
it is powerless to accomplish any of the 
great good that it aims to do unless a gene- 
rous and appreciative public recognizes its 
needs and furnishes the desired endowment 
fund. 


For DPoung Cdservers 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Address all communications for this Department to the Editor, at Greensboro, N.C. 


Bird Tenants 


UR young observers will find in this number of BIRD-LORE descrip- 
O tions and pictures of a great many different kinds of bird-houses. 

We hope that they will make a practical use of the suggestions giyen 
and, when possible, try to secure some, bird tenants this coming spring by 
offering them suitable homes. 

It is already time to begin to prepare these dwellings, and, as Mrs. 
Wright tells us, the sooner we place them out of doors the sooner will they 
begin to look as though they be- 
longed there. In the next issue of 
BirD-LoRE we will give a plan for 
the study of Bird Tenants, and at 
the same time make some sugges- 
tions which we are sure will interest 
our young observers. 

The first prize for the letters on 
‘ Feeding Birds in Winter’ was won 
by Miss Emily N. Hoxie, whose 
article is published below. 


Feeding Birds in Winter 


By EMILY N. HOXIE, Peace Dale, R. I. 


Last winter we put out suet in 
the trees for the first time, and soon 
the Downy Woodpeckers, Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees and Blue Jays 
came and ate. The Chickadees 
would take a few little pecks, then 
fly away. The Blue Jays and Nut- 
hatches would break off a big piece 
and carry it away, but Downy would 
stay for a long time and make a good 
meal. Only two Downies came, and 
they both had the red spots on their 
heads. One we called the big 
Downy and one the little Downy, GETTING READY FOR THE BLUEBIRDS 
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because there was so much difference in their size. They became very tame 
and I could roll my hoop under the tree and they would not fly away. We 
kept a pan of crumbs out in the yard for the Sparrows and Juncos. Many 
English and Tree Sparrows came, and nearly all winter we had one little 
Song Sparrow for a daily visitor. He would fly at the English Sparrows and 
drive them all away if they ate too near him. We heard him sing in Janu- 
ary. We had Kinglets in the fall, but they did not stay here in the winter. 
On sunny days we saw little birds (sometimes five at once) flying round the 
windows and roofs and porches. We saw they were after flies, so we caught 
a great many flies in our attic and put them in a box on the window-sill 
outside. The birds were very tame, and came and ate while we stood at the 
window. We found by ‘Bird-Life’ that they were Myrtle Warblers. 
There were flocks of Bluebirds around all winter, and some of them came 
and ate flies with the Warblers. 

In May the winter birds stopped coming and the Robins and Cat-birds 
began to eat the suet. It was much easier than digging worms. It was 
very funny to see the birds. The Robin who had a nest in one of our trees 
would bring her little ones under the tree where the suet was and fly up and 
bring pieces down to them. While she was on the ground feeding them, 
the Cat-bird would go to the suet. As soon as the Robin saw the Cat-bird 
on the suet she would go and drive him off, when he would fly down under 
the tree to pick up the pieces which dropped. They would keep this up 
for some time. Papa nailed a piece of suet on the table in the yard where 
my sister and I mix mud-pies, and the Cat-birds would come there and eat 
and carry some away while we were there playing. The Red-winged Black- 
birds came to the back part of our garden, where we kept a pile of food for 
the birds, and carried off great pieces for their young ones. They made 
many trips a day for some time. This winter the Downy and the Nuthatch 
came the first day of December, though the Chickadees were here weeks 
before that. We read in ‘ Bird-Life’ that bayberries were the Warbler’s 
favorite food, so mamma and I picked some and put them out in a dish on 
the window-sill for him. We put out some flies, too, and he ate those and 
did not seem to care for the bayberries. We saw him eat three berries, 
and he could hardly swallow them; they seemed so large for his little bill 
and throat. We have had thirteen different kinds of birds in the yard this 
winter, and enjoy watching them very much. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Admit into thy silent breast 
The notes of but one bird, 
And instantly thy soul will join 
-In jubilant accord. . 
—Johanna Ambrosius. 


ROGRESS is defined as advancement of any kind; growth, develop- 
P ment, improvement; and is a high word for the promotion of 
human knowledge, character and general welfare. In all these 
things we feel that the great economic movement in which we are 
engaged has made positive gains, not only on the material, but also on 
the spiritual side. The material gains can always be seen, recognized and 
enumerated, because they are tangible; for instance, there is the model 
law adopted in two important states, an active Audubon Society organized 
in another important state, and additional colonies of water-birds discovered 
and effectively cared for by paid wardens, while many of the colonies 
that have had protection for several years show a marked increase in size. 
The spiritual gains are intangible, but are nevertheless positive and 


recognizable in increased interest, willingness to work, inquiry about 
methods, and, above all, a growing and generous response to financial 
calls for support. 


HISTORY OF THE AUDUBON MOVEMENT 


In order that the great gains that have been made may be more easily 
recognized, let us take a retrospective view. 

As early as 1883 there was an evident awakening to the fact that 
too many birds were being killed, for ‘Forest and Stream,’ in comment- 
ing on a communication from a correspondent, remarks: “The subject 
of protecting our small birds is, we are glad to see, occupying each year 
a larger share of public attention.” Later in the same year, in an editorial 
on ‘Spare the Swallows,’ it says: “The milliners now demand the breasts 
and wings of Swallows for decorating ladies’ hats. To supply the call, 
thousands of these birds are killed by agents of the millinery taxidermists.’* 
During the following year, 1884, this awakening was more evident, from 
the greater number of newspaper articles that appeared under such titles 
as the following: ‘Protect the Small Birds,’ the writer of which says: 
“For several years I have watched the decrease in numbers of our small 
birds”; ‘ Protecting Song Birds,’ ‘ Preservation of Song Birds,’ in which 
the writer says: “Let us have a law to prevent the shooting, by men 
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as well as boys, of the insect-eating and song-birds of our land”; 
“Decrease of Song Birds,’ in which the writer directs attention to the 
advertisement of a Boston taxidermist who calls for ‘all kinds of native 
birds’ and states, “I saw in the window of a large millinery store here 
over one hundred and fifty stuffed skins of the Baltimore Oriole, labeled 
75 cents each.” In an editorial in ‘ Forest and Stream,’ entitled, ‘ The 
Sacrifice of Song Birds,’ it is stated: “The destruction of American 
wild birds for millinery purposes has assumed stupendous proportions. 
The unholy work gives employment to a vast army of men and women, 
and this army wages its campaign of destruction with a diabolical per- 
fection of system.” The editorial refers to details of the work published 
in other columns of the paper which furnish evidence of the ghastly 
character of the business. It was during this year that the work of 
exterminating the Terns commenced and the gruesome business was carried 
on from Florida to Massachusetts and hundreds of thousands of these 
beautiful and graceful creatures were sacrificed on the altar of fashion. 
Today the small remnant of the once countless throngs of Terns, or 
Sea Swallows, are being carefully guarded by wardens in the employ of 
our Society who are paid from the Thayer Fund. They now live in 
peace and happiness, are permitted to breed in security, and, thanks to a 
growing sentiment of kindness to all wild life, are rapidly increasing 
in numbers. 

Work of the American Ornithologists’ Union.—In the minutes of the 
second annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, held 
at the American Museum of Natural History in New York, September 30, 
1884, may be found the following entry: “Mr. Brewster called attention 
to the wholesale slaughter of birds, particularly Terns, along our coast 
for millinery purposes, giving some startling statistics of this destruction, 
and moved the appointment of a committee for the Protection. of North 
American birds and their eggs against wanton and indiscriminate destruc - 
tion, the committee to consist of six, with power to increase its number, 
and ta codperate with other existing protective associations having similar 
objects in view. After earnest support of the motion by Messrs. Brewster, 
Chamberlain, Coues, Goss, Merriam and Sennett, it was unanimously 
adopted, and the following gentlemen were named as constituting the 
committee: William Brewster, H. A. Purdie, George B. Grinnell, 
Eugene P. Bicknell, William Dutcher and Frederic A. Ober.” 

. Establishment of the Biological Survey.— At this same meeting action 
was taken which proved far more reaching in its results than was prob- 
ably ever dreamed of or hoped for by its originators. The Union 
instructed the Council to prepare and present a proper memorial to 
Congress and also to the Canadian Government, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Bird Migration, and to consider what other means could be 
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devised to promote the work. As the result of the appeal to Congress, an 
appropriation of $5,000 in aid of the work was secured through the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In recognition of the action taken by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union in securing the appropriation, the 
Department of Agriculture invited the Council of the A. O. U. to select 
a superintendent to carry on the work. The Council at a meeting held 
April 21, 1885, in Washington, unanimously appointed Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, who secured as his assistant Dr. A. K. Fisher, both among the 
founders of the American Ornithologists’ Union. From this humble 
beginning has grown the present Biological Survey, a Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which still has at its head 
Dr. Merriam, the original superintendent, who has gathered about him 
a staff of well-known ornithologists. 

The great value of the work of this important division of the Govern- 
ment is becoming more and more apparent every year, especially in the 
great mass of educational material that is being published, and in the active 
part it is taking in the work of protecting both game and non-game birds. 
The Audubon Societies work in close touch with the Biological Survey, in 
fact being practically auxiliary to it. All important movements and plans 
of the National Association are adopted after consultation with the Biologi- 
cal Survey, which furnishes a large part of the food data which is embraced 
in the Educational Leaflets published by this Society. 

Early Legislation. —To continue our review, early in 1885 the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey passed a bill, introduced by Senator Griggs, forbidding 
the killing of any Nighthawk, Whippoorwill, Tern, Gull, or any insectivo- 
rous or song bird not generally known as a game bird. This was probably 
the first comprehensive bird law passed, in that it protected all the birds 
that could not strictly be considered game birds. 

Song Birds as Food.—During the same year Mr. Sennett, of the first 
A. O. U. Protection Committee, published in ‘Forest and Stream’ an 
article entitled ‘ The Lesson of a Market,’ in which he gave a list of the 
non-game birds that he found exposed for sale in the Norfolk, Virginia, 
market. It consisted of twenty-six species, among them the Robin, Cat- 
bird, Brown Thrasher, Bluebird, Yellow-rumped Warbler, Waxwing, 
Red-eyed Vireo, eight species of Sparrows, Dove, and included even the 
Crow and Screech Owl. Twelve or fifteen stands had the birds for sale, 
some having as many as three or four hundred. Contrast that condition 
with the conditions today. The markets at the present time are bare of 
song birds and in some states even game birds are not sold. During the 
present year even the New Orleans markets were closed for song birds, 
where they had been sold in large quantities ever since the days of the 
French occupancy. This last gain was the direct result of the effective 
work of the Louisiana Audubon Society. 
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A. O. U. Committee on Bird Protection.—At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union hcld at the American Muscum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, November 17-18, 1885, a report of the Committee on the 
Protection of Native Birds was made by Mr. Brewster, chairman, who 
stated that owing to ill health he was obliged to resign the chairmanship, 
and for this and other adverse circumstances the Committee had been 
unable to develop a systematic plan of work. The discussion following the 
report showed that there was no lack of interest in the subject, and that 
active measures would be taken to enlighten the public and to create a 
proper sentiment in relation to the wholesale slaughter of birds going on for 
millinery purposes. ‘‘ Dr. Merriam regarded the work of this Committee 
as the most urgent now before the Union.’’ A new Committee was ap- 
pointed which met at 51 Liberty Street, New York, December 12, 1885, 
for organization. Mr. George B. Sennett was elected permanent Chair- 
mar@and Mr. Eugene P. Bicknell, Secretary, the other members of the 
Committee being Dr. J. A. Allen, Dr. J. B. Holder, Dr. George B. 
Grinnell, William Dutcher and L. S. Foster, all of New York City; Mr. 
Wm. Brewster, of Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Montague Chamberlain, St. 
John, N. B., and Col. N. S. Goss, Topeka, Kansas. Weekly meetings 
were held thereafter at the American Museum of Natural History, when a 
large amount of preliminary work was done. A sub-committee was 
appointed to collect statistics respecting the extent of the trade in bird 
skins for millinery purposes; to another sub-committee was entrusted the 
duty of procuring a full series of the legislative enactments of the different 
states in behalf of bird protection, as a basis for intelligent action in respect 
to this phase of the subject. 

The Committee deemed it advisable that its first work should be edu- 
cational in its character, in order to create sentiment against the use of 
birds for decorative purposes and in general for the protection of. all 
native birds. 

The year 1886 seemed to mark the high tide of bird protection work 
during its first cycle of development, and great activity was displayed. The 
A. O. U. Committee, through the codperation of the editor and publisher 
of ‘Science’ and of Mr. G. E. Gordon, President of the American Humane 
Association, were able to effectively reach the public. A sixteen-page sup- 
plement to No. 160 of ‘Science,’ February 26, 1886, was issued; and it was 
subsequently republished as ‘Bulletin No. 1 of the A. O. U. Committee 
on Bird Protection’ in an edition of over 100,000 copies. It contained the 
following articles: “The Present Wholesale Destruction of Bird-Life in 
the United States,’ by J. A. Allen; ‘Destruction of Bird-Life in the 
Vicinity of New York,’ by William Dutcher; ‘Destruction of the Eggs of 
Birds for Food,’ by George B. Sennett; ‘Birds and Bonnets,’ by Frank 
M. Chapman, and as editorials, “The Rel:tion of Birds to Agriculture,’ 
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‘Bird-Laws,’ and “An Appeal to the Women of the Country in Behalf of 
the Birds.’ 

In this Bulletin was presented the first completed draft of what has since 
been known as the A. O. U. Model Law, ‘An Act for the Protection of 
Birds and their Nests and Eggs.’ While the Model Law has been im- 
proved and strengthened as the result of experience, yet it substantially 
remains the same as when first drawn in January, 1886. One of the tangi- 
ble gains in bird protection work is the fact that in January, 1886, the 
Model Law was not in force in a single state; today it is in full force in 
twenty-eight states, the territory of Alaska and the Northwest Territories, 
across the border. 

Organization of the First Audubon Society.—An editorial entitled ‘The 
Audubon Society’ appeared February 11, 1886, in ‘ Forest and Stream,’ 
from which is quoted some facts relating to thé organization of the first 
Audubon Society, the successor of which we now are: ‘Very slowly the 
public are awakening. to see that the fashion of wearing feathers and skins 
of birds is abominable. Legislation of itself can do little against this bar- 
barous practice, but if public sentiment can be aroused against it, it will die 
a speedy death. While individual effort may accomplish much, it will work 
but slowly, and the spread of the movement will be but gradual. Some- 
thing more than this is needed. 

“In the first half of this century there lived a man who did more to teach 
Americans about birds of their own land than any other who ever lived. 
His beautiful and spirited paintings and his charming and tender accounts 
of the habits of his favorites have made him immortal, and have inspired his 
countrymen with an ardent love for the birds. The land which produced 
the painter-naturalist, John James Audubon, will not willingly see the 
beautiful forms he loved so well exterminated. 

“We propose the formation of an Association for the protection of wild 
birds and their eggs, which shall be called the Audubon Society. Its mem- 
bership is to be free to every one who is willing to lend a helping hand in 
forwarding the objects for which it is formed. These objects shall be to pre- 
vent, so far as possible, (1) the killing of any wild birds not used for food; 
(2) the destruction of nests or eggs of any wild bird, and (3) the wearing 
of feathers as ornaments or trimming for dress. 

“To bring this matter properly before the public at large, we shall em- 
ploy every means in our power to diffuse information on the subject over 
the whole country. Those who are willing to aid us in our labors are 
urged to establish local societies for work in their own neighborhood. To 
such branch societies we will send, without charge, circulars and printed 
information for distribution among their neighbors. A little effort in this 
direction will do much good. As soon as the association shall have a 
membership and shall be in a position to organize, and shall have attained 
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an existence, we will hand the books and any funds which it may have, 
over to its members, who will, thereafter, take charge of it. The work to 
be done by the Audubon Society is auxiliary to that undertaken by the 
Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union ; and will further the 
efforts of the A. O. U. Committee, doing detail duties to which they can- 
not attend.” 

That the Audubon Society attracted the attention of the best minds of 
the country is indicated by the following letters, selected from many others, 
received by ‘ Forest and Stream’: 


“Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for the protection of 
birds, and should be glad to contribute any influence that I can to that end. 
If there were no purchasers there would be no demand, and no reason for 
slaughtering these winged gems. But as only women create a demand, it 
rests upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am sure it is only nec- 
essary to bring before American women the cruelty of this ‘ slaughter of the 
innocents’ that fashion is carrying on to secure a renunciation of this orna- 
ment and the salvation of birds. On this subject the kind feelings, the 
taste, and zsthetic sympathy of the whole community are on your side, 
and if you persevere you will assuredly win. Yours, 

Henry Ward Beecher.” 


“Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., 2d mo., 20, 1886. 

I heartily approve of the proposed Audubon Society. We are in a way 
to destroy both our forests and our birds. A Society for the preservation of 
the latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too late for the ac- 
complishment of its objects. I could almost wish that the shooters of the 
birds, the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fashionable wearers 
of their feathers might share the penalty which was visited upon the Ancient 
Mariner who shot the Albatross. Thy Friend, John G. Whittier.” 


‘Bishop Henry C. Potter wrote: “ There is an element of savagery in the 
use of birds for personal decoration, which is in grotesque contrast with 
our boasts of civilization : but even the savage stops short, as a rule, with 
the feathers. It is only Christian people who think it worth while to 
butcher a whole bird to adorn their headgear. I am sure, however, that it 
is largely from that unreflecting habit which is a leading vice in people who 
follow the fashions. But it is a vice, as Hood sang, when he wrote; ~ 

‘For evil is wrought 


By want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.’” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: “I assure you of my hearty sympathy 
with the members of the Audubon Society in their efforts to prevent the 
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waste of these beautiful, happy, innocent and useful lives on which we e de- 
pend for a large share of our natural enjoyment.” 

Charles Dudley Warner sent the following message: “A dead bird does 
not help the appearance of an ugly woman, and a pretty woman needs no 
such adornment.” 

In June, 1886, the Audubon Society reported that it had passed the 
10,000 mark in membership and that additional names were being added at 
the rate of one thousand per week. On May 20, 1886, the Legislature of 
New York State substantially passed the A. O. U. Model Law, thus being 
the first commonwealth to adopt this measure. 

At the end of the first six months of its existence the Audubon Society 
had enrolled over 11,000 members, and it was deemed necessary to incor- 
porate. Steps were taken to that end, and on August 6, 1886, the incor- 
poration was completed in the city of New York, with the corporate 
title of “The Audubon Society for the Protection of Birds.’ The incor- 
porators were George Bird Grinnell, Edward R. Wilbur, Charles B. Rey- 
nolds, Joel A. Allen and William D. Page. 

In November following, the A. O. U. Protection Committee published 
its second Bulletin in ‘ Forest and Stream.’ This was subsequently repub- 
lished in pamphlet form as ‘ Protection of Birds by Legislation.’ This 
Bulletin contained the New York Law of 1886, with detailed comments, 
also a revised and simplified draft of a model law with full explanation 
thereof, and suggestions how the law might be enforced, the effect of the 
law on bird protection, the work of the Audubon Society and other perti- 
nent matter. The report of the A. O. U. Protection Committee pre- 
sented by Mr. Sennett, chairman, at the fourth annual meeting of the 
Society, held November 16-18, 1886, at Washington, D. C., proved of 
special interest and showed activity on the part of the members. During 
the year twenty meetings were held at which a quorum was present. After 
detailing the work and successes of the year, it concluded by stating that 
the public press had warmly seconded its efforts, and it felt justified in 
claiming that its labors had yielded most encouraging results, and that 
the future was full of promise of further successes. The public was thor- 
oughly aroused to the importance of enforcing strenuous measures for the 
better protection of our birds, and the sympathy and assistance received by 
the Committee in its work was full of encouragement to further effort. 

At the close of the year 1886 the Audubon Society had 16,000 
members, with over three hundred local secretaries, scattered throughout 
the United States and in various foreign countries. 

The Audubon Magazine.—In January, 1887, ‘ The Audubon Magazine’ 
appeared as the organ of the bird protection movement. ‘Forest and 
Stream’ in an editorial, January 13, 1887, states: “The methods of 
personal letter writing and circular distribution, heretofore adopted by the 
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Audubon Society, have proven inadequate to keep pace with the growth 
of the movement, and now the Society is to have its own special 
medium in the world of journalism. ‘The Audubon Magazine,’ devoted 
to extending and building up song-bird protection, will be published in 
the interest of the Society by the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 

“The special purpose of the new monthly will be to advance the 
work already so well under way, give stability and permanence to 
that work, and broaden the sphere of effort in such directions as may 
with reason suggest themselves. Ornithology, discussed in a popular 
way, will, as a matter of course, take precedence over other subjects 
of natural history, to which the pages of the new magazine will be largely 
devoted, but it will treat of outdoor life and animated nature in many 
forms. The price has been made merely nominal, fifty cents per year. 
The Audubon Society will hereafter grant admission to associate member- 
ship. This step is taken out of deference to the expréssed desires of a 
large number of persons who are in hearty sympathy with the Society 
in its aims and in all of its methods, except the pledging of members. 
For one reason or another such persons do not care to sign the Audubon 
pledges. They will, however, be glad to lend to the work their influence 
and active aid, and it is therefore desirable that they should in some way 
be recognized.” 

In May the Audubon Society reported a membership of about 30,000, 
and ‘Forest and Stream’ in an editorial said: “The expenses of this 
movement, which have been very heavy, have been borne by Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company without any assistance from outside 
persons. Four numbers of the Audubon Magazine have appeared and 
we are able to form an intelligent judgment of the character of the 
periodical. It is full of matter which is both instructive and entertain- 
ing. Each number contains a full-page illustration of some well-known 
bird, carefully reproduced from Audubon’s plate, together with a descrip- 
tion and life history of the species figured. Besides this the story of 
the life of the great artist-naturalist is appearing as a serial. Economic 
questions are treated in an intelligent and novel way, and there are lighter 
articles and stories for the younger folks.” June 30, 1887, the Secretary 
of the Audubon Society reported a membership of 36,000, and, in 
August, 38,400. 

At the fifth meeting of the A. O. U. held at the Museum of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, October 11-13, 1887, Mr. Senneit, 
chairman of Committee on Bird Protection, reported as follows: “The 
Committee was doing all in its power to disseminate information in relation 
to the subject, the chief obstacle to its work being the ignorance of 
the public on all matters relating to the utility of birds and the measures 
necessary for their protection. This ignorance was especially dense among 
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farmers, who were intensely prejudiced against Hawks and Owls, and 
indifferent to the services rendered by these and many other useful species 
which they were accustomed to regard as enemies and pests. The informa- 
tion the Committee had gathered respecting the food of birds of prey showed 
conclusively that, with two or three exceptions, these species were far 
more beneficial than harmful, many of them subsisting chiefly on field 
mice and other farm pests. In this connection quite an extended account 
was given of the very excellent work of the Audubon Society.” 

Decline of the First Audubon Movement.— During 1888 the tide of 
bird protection was rapidly ebbing, for the subject seemed to be given 
little attention in the public press. ‘Forest and Stream’ pointed to the 
fact that large numbers of song birds were shot during the spring migration 
in the vicinity of New York, notwithstanding the law forbidding shooting 
of such birds and, in an editorial in November, said as follows: ‘Essays 
have been written to demonstrate the foolishness of small bird destruction, 
laws have been passed to protect the useful species, societies have been 
organized and tens of thousands of members enrolled pledged against the 
fatuous fashion of wearing bird skins as dress; arguments, pleas, appeals 
to reason and appeals to sentiment have been urged; and what is the 
outcome of it all? Fashion decrees feathers; and feathers it is. The 
headgear of women is made up in as large a degree as ever before of 
the various parts of small birds. Thousands and millions of birds are 
displayed in every conceivable shape on the hats and bonnets. This 
condition of affairs must be something of a shock to the leaders of the 
Audubon Society, who were sanguine enough to believe that the moral 
idea represented by their movement would be efficacious to influence 
society at large. Meantime the reintroduction of feather millinery in 
no way derogates from the value of the work done by the Audubon 
Society. It has called attention to the ethical and economic aspects of 
the question and has educated a very respectable minority to organized 
action. In the face of this minority thoroughly convinced that indulgence 
in feather millinery is wrong in itself, or conducive to consequences 
inimical to human well-being, the arbiters of fashion cannot achieve that 
complete success they have been accustomed to look for.” With the 
end of the second volume, December, 1888, the. Audubon Magazine 
ceased to exist and, with it, organized effort for bird protection. 

At the sixth annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
a very brief statement of the work of the Protection Committee was made 
by Dr. J. A. Allen, in the absence of the chairman, Mr. Sennett. “ Efforts 
were being made to influence legislation and the Committee was trying 
to enlighten the public.” 

During 1889 the subject received no attention from the press, and 
at the Seventh Congress of the A. O. U., held November 12-15, Mr. 
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Sennett, chairman of the Protection Committee, made a very brief verbal 
report of progress, the most important statement being that the law 
recently enacted by the State of Pennsylvania, in a measure through the 
influence of the Committee, was commended as the best thus far adopted. 

The report of the A. O. U. Protection Committee, made by 
Mr. Sennett, chairman, at the Eighth Congress, November 18-20, 1890, 
merely referred to the fact that no additional legislation had been obtained, 
but there was a general feeling manifested to protect song birds. 

At the Ninth Congress of the A. O. U., November 17-19, 1891, 
the chairman, Mr. Sennett, merely reported progress, and Mr. Brewster 
stated what had been done to protect the Terns on Muskeget Island 
(Mass.) during the past four years. 

The Protection Committee did not make any report to the American. 
Ornithologists’ Union during the years 1892 and 1893. At the Eleventh 
Congress, 1894, Mr. F. M. Chapman was appointed chairman of the 
Committee. 

At the Twelfth Congress the chairman, Mr. Chapman, in his report, 
detailed the special protection given to the Terns on Great Gull Island, 
N. Y., to prevent their extermination, and also the successful efforts of 
Messrs. Brewster and Mackay to prevent the repeal of the Massachusetts 
law protecting the Terns of Muskeget Island. The Committee was con- 
tinued and, Mr. Chapman declining the chairmanship, Mr. Gardon Trum- 
bull was made chairman. ; 

At the Thirteenth Congress, Nov. 12-14, 1895, Mr. Brewster stated, in 
behalf of the Protection Committee, that the Terns on Muskeget Island 
showed great increase, as did the colony of Laughing Gulls; and that great 
credit was due Mr. George H. Mackay for his continuous efforts to save 
these birds from destruction. Messrs. Stone and Dutcher reported on the 
protection given to the coast birds in New Jersey and New York. A new 
committee was appointed, consisting of William Dutcher, chairman, Ruth- 
ven Deane, Witmer Stone, Leverett M. Loomis and George H. Mackay. 

' At the close of the year 1895 the low tide of bird protection had come 
and the end of the first cycle was at hand. ‘The A. O. U. Protection 
Committee was discouraged and hopeless, feather- wearing was as rampant 
as ever, the legislatures of the states of New York and Pennsylvania, where 
the model law had been enacted, had amended or repealed the same, and 
bird legislation was as defective as it was before the protection movement 
began; the Audubon Society had practically ceased to exist, and the 
‘Audubon Magazine’ was no longer published. Truly it might be said that 
the cause of bird protection seemed hopeless, for the movement that had 
started so brilliantly in 1883 was seemingly dead after a short career of 
twelve years. An analysis of the cause of the decline points to the follow- 
ing reason: the movement was started and carried on as a single society, 
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the expenses of the same being borne by a liberal and public-spirited corpo- 
ration that was organized for another purpose. The magnitude of the 
undertaking was too great for any person or corporation to carry on unaided, 
the actual physical labor and the great expense were beyond the strength or 
purse of anything but a codperative movement among the several states and 
the contributions of hundreds of individuals. There was also a total lack 
of supporting laws, nor was the warden system adopted during the first 
movement. 

Origin of the Second, or Present Audubon Movement.—The second cycle 
of bird protection practically commenced in January, 1896, when the sys- 
tem of State Audubon Societies was started by the organization of a Society 
in Massachusetts; this was followed by one in Pennsylvania, and thereafter 
state organizations followed in rapid succession, until now there are societies 
in thirty-five states, one territory and the District of Columbia. Many of 
these societies are large ahd flourishing ones, some of them being incorpo- 
rated. The Society in North Carolina is unique in that it acts in that 
state as a Game Commission with power of appointing bird- and game- 
wardens who can arrest violators of the game-laws. 

Uniform bird legislation was found to be absolutely necessary and has 
rapidly been secured, so that at this date the model law is in force in 
twenty-eight states, one territory and the Northwest Territories in the 
British Provinces. In addition, the Audubon Societies, individually and 
through the National Association, have exerted a vast and valuable influence 
in game-bird protection, having found it impossible not to become 
interested and involved in this important branch of economics. All of the 
societies stand emphatically for short open seasons, no spring shooting, 
non-export, no sale of game, and every known method of preserving ‘he 
rapidly diminishing game-birds of the country. 

Another of the gains is the powerful auxiliary to Audubon work, the 
very excellent illustrated magazine BiIRD-LorE, now in its seventh volume, 
which is the organ of the societies, and is a medium of exchange of 
thought, methods and news between the several state Societies, and serves 
to keep them in touch with one another; further, it is a means of com- 
munication between the officers and committees of the individual societies 
and their members. This magazine is of the highest character, being 
scientifically correct and correctly popular; the editor having kept up to the 
high standard promised in his editorial in the first number, February, 1899. 
The several societies and bird lovers at large can in no surer way advance 
the cause of bird protection than by extending very widely the circulation 
of our official organ, Birp-Lore. 

The Thayer Fund.—€Early in 1900 Fashion had again attacked the Gulls 
and Terns, and dealers said that the demand for these skins far exceeded the 
supply. An appeal to bird lovers was made by My. Abbott H. Thayer, and 
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through his efforts a generous fund was raised which was used for special 
protection to sea-birds during the breeding season, wardens being employed 
for this purpose. Mr. Thayer has diligently and patiently worked to con- 
tinue the fund from year to year, with annually increasing results, so that 
during the past year thirty-four wardens have been employed, as follows: 
Maine, 10; Massachusetts, 1; New York, 2; New Jersey, 2; Virginia, 8; 
North Carolina, 4; Florida, 4; Texas, 1; Michigan, 1; Oregon, 1; and 
a contract has just been made with a warden in Louisiana. 

Formation of the National Committee.—In November, 1900, an important 
meeting took place in Cambridge, having as its object the discussion of 
the Federation of the State Audubon Societies in order to strengthen 
the bird-protection movement and more effectually place it upon a lasting 
basis. A committee was appointed, which reported at a meeting held in 
New York in November, 1901, as follows: 

1. That the several societies retain their individuality, that is, that 
they be not merged into a National Organization. 

2. But in view of the increased efficiency that would always result 
from some form of union, which would admit of concerted action, it is 
recommended that, 

3. The several societies shall each appoint one member of a Committee 
to be known as the National Committee of the Audubon Societies of 
America. 

4. That the members of the Committee may be empowered to repre- 
sent the societies whenever concerted action on the part of the societies 
be deemed by the Committee expedient. 

5. That an annual Conference be held. 

Since 1901, the National Committee has had charge of the formation 
of new Audubon Societies, the fostering and encouragement of the new 
and weaker organizations, the warden system, legislation, and general 
educational work, and it is also an additional medium of exchange between 
the several state societies. In 1903 the National Committee began to 
issue a series of illustrated leaflets for educational purposes. 

The above résumé of the bird-protection movement, from its inception 
to the end of 1903, is presented in order that the public may have 
in concise form a history of the movement. 

If desired, fuller details may be obtained in the published reports 
from 1896 to 1903 of the work done in those years. 
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Suggestions. —This brings us to the present year’s activities, but, before 
detailing them, it is deemed-advisable to present certain important sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the several state societies; the most vital 
of these is legislation. 

In the states of Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming, there 
will be legislative sessions commencing early in 1905. In each of these 
states the Model Law is now in force, and it is, therefore, extremely 
important that measures shall be adopted to prevent any adverse bird 
legislation. The Audubon Societies of the several states in question 
should at once have their Law Committees arrange to watch closely for 
any such legislation. If this is not done, it will be a very easy matter 
for selfish people to have amendments passed that will very seriously weaken 
the present excellent laws. In Ohio, in 1903, an amendment was passed 
removing the Dove from the protected birds. This was a very serious 
loss to the state itself, besides having a bad influence in other sections 
of the country. The best method of watching legislation is to arrange 
with some reliable person at the Capitol, preferably a bright newspaper 
reporter, to furnish a copy of every bird bill that is introduced; the 
Law Committee will then determine whether the bill is adverse or benefi- 
cial; if the latter, it should be supported by the Society, but, if adverse, 
every means should be taken to defeat the passage of the bill. This 
is one of the most important activities for Audubon Societies to engage 
in, and under no circumstances should it be overlooked or passed by 
as a matter of no importance. 

The National Committee, having large experience in such matters, 
holds itself in readiness to advise and aid the Audubon Society of any 
state where adverse legislation may be introduced. 

A second suggestion, equally important, is the incorporation, not only 
of each State Society, but of the National Committee also, for the same 
reasons apply to all. 

We have seen that the original Audubon movement was not permanent 
chiefly because of lack of pecuniary support. Permanency for all the 
societies can be obtained only by incorporation, in order that each may 
be in a legal position to receive bequests from persons to whom our great 
economic movement appeals. The financial support of such an under- 
taking as ours is always largely in the nature of voluntary subscriptions, and 
to a smaller extent from dues of members. That these latter are in no 
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way adequate, every executive officer of an Audubon Society knows only 
too well. Early in the year a large number of letters regarding the 
incorporation of the National Committee were sent to contributors, and 
the officers of the several societies. It was the consensus of opinion that 
incorporation was desirable and important. 

There are large numbers of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and Animals in the country, which in almost every instance are 
incorporated, and some of them are endowed with large sums, and are the 
owners of a considerable amount of income-producing property. None of 
these-societies has objects of greater economic importance than the one we 
represent, for the preservation of the birds of the country has a direct bear- 
ing on the greatest of all the industries of the United States—its agriculture. 
As the Committee is now constituted, it is without legal form and cannot 
accept bequests, should any be offered. The popular character of bird 
protection, which appeals, as it does, to all persons who, in the slightest 
degree, love nature and her beautiful creatures, is sure to attract the notice 
of persons who are looking for desirable channels in which to dispose of 
surplus wealth. During the past year the New York Audubon Society 
found it necessary to incorporate in haste. A letter was received by the 
secretary in which the writer said that she was about to have a will made 
and, if the Society were in a legal position to accept a bequest, that one- 
half of her estate would be devised to it. 

Again, the chairman of the National Committee was visited recently 
by a friend of the movement, who, after listening to a detailed statement of 
the plans and scope of work carried on and also seeing the evidences of 
actual results obtained from the small fund annually received, stated that 
just as soon as the National Committee was legally constituted he would 
add a codicil to his will devising to the National Committee the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000), which, on its receipt, was to be 
securely invested, the interest of the same only to be used. The only con- 
dition he made was that the scope of the work of the National Committee 
was'to be broadened enough to embrace wild animals as well as birds. He 
added, on the occasion of a second visit, “if, after seeing the names on 
your board of trustees, I find that they are of aclass that will faithfully 
carry out the present purposes and plans of your society, I may not limit 
the sum to $100,000.” 

The above is only one of the many cogent reasons why the National 
Committee should be incorporated at once, and the same reasons apply 
equally to all of the State Societies that are not already incorporated. We 
are warranted in looking forward to the time when the central body shall 
have the means at its disposal from interest and rents alone, to send out 
trained lecturers and organizers to all parts of the country, to publish for 
gratuitous distribution necessary educational matter and to conduct earnestly 
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and freely one of the greatest economic and zxsthetic movements of the 
day. 

The third suggestion is regarding the Junior members, the boys and 
girls. It is believed that not enough stress is laid upon enlisting the youth 
of our country in this work. It has been truly said by an educator in Ken- 
tucky, “It is surely with the school children, the men and women to be, 
rather than the adults, we must grow.” This idea is the keynote, and sug- 
gests the future strength of the Audubon movement. What are we doing 
for the youth at the present time? Surely not enough when we ask them 
only to sign a pledge, and in return give a button or a leaflet of some kind. 
Let us look back to our own youth and think how such action would have 
affected us,—should we have had more than a passing interest which would 
have been about as lasting as the morning dew? Children are superlatively 
creatures of action, full of life and vigor and anxious to do something; they 
are not satisfied to sit idly by and not be a part of any activity that is going 
on. Can we not apply this very force to our own benefit? I think we 
may. How? 

It is well known that the individual is the unit, but stronger than the 
unit is the family, stronger than the family is the hamlet, stronger than the 
hamlet is the township, then the state, and finally the country. Let us 
apply the institutional method to the children of villages and towns and 
form them into branches or clubs, with officers and committees. Are we 
not always complaining of the boy with the beanshooter or the first gun, 
who we claim is killing birds or collecting eggs. This is merely misdirected 
force, and at heart the boy is not bad. If the supposedly worst boy in a 
hamlet were to be made the chairman of. a committee of boys and girls 
whose duty it was to protect birds, one could not find in all the Audubon 
ranks a more earnest, consistent worker than he would be. What chil- 
dren need is to have a sense of responsibility for the care or safety of some 
object. They can always be trusted under such circumstances. It is a 
vitally different proposition if you say to that same lad, “ You must not hurt 
or frighten the birds, because it is not only wrong but against the law.” 
That is a proposition in which he takes little interest; but let him be per- 
sonally responsible for the care of the birds, and, believe me, he will not 
fail you. The stimulus of interest makes all the difference in the world in 
that boy; in other words, let us judiciously steer the force and activity of 
the child in the proper channel. Will it not interest the average boy or 
girl to be on a Committee on nesting boxes, on feeding birds in winter, 
on a nature library for the town, or school, on bringing the Audubon 
traveling lecture to the town, on ushering and seating the audience; these 
things will all serve to help our work and incidentally make good citizens. 
Let us give this suggestion a fair trial during the coming year. 

The fourth suggestion is that most of the Societies are not growing fast 
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enough in membership, and consequently are hampered for workers and 
financial support. How can this be remedied? 

1. By preparing a concise and effective appeal, stating the objects of the 
Society and asking all persons who are interested in birds or nature to join. 

2. Asking for persons who will act as local secretaries. 

3. Getting every paper in your state to publish your appeal once or 
twice. The Audubon Societies do not avail themselves enough of the sup- 
port, aid and influence of the public press. The columns of the news- 
papers are always open to any great popular movement. 

4. Getting the boys and girls to act on committees for addressing 
envelopes and folding circulars, and thus distributing them by the thousands, 
when a single overworked secretary could prepare only a few hundreds. 

5. By making special efforts to secure bird and nature libraries and illus- 
trated bird lectures to be loaned free to all applicants. 

6. By trying to secure the influence and codperation of women’s clubs 
and especially trying to get them to refrain from using aigrettes. 

The fifth suggestion is for every Society to have a law committee who 
should prepare a circular giving the names of the state officials charged with 
the duty of bird and game protection, with the names and addresses of the 
special or local officers. The information should also embrace the law and 
how it is enforced. This circular should be distributed broadcast through- 
out the state, and the press should be asked to publish the same. Warning 
notices should be prepared for tacking on trees and public places, and if there 
is a large foreign element in the population some warning notices should be 
printed in the foreign language most used. The principal foreign offenders 
are Italians, Poles and Germans, who congregate in or about the large cen- 
ters of population. E 

Further suggestions will be made by the National Committee from 
time to time through our organ, BiRD-LORE. 

Thayer Fund.—It is gratifying to be able to report that contributions 
to the Thayer Fund, the financial support of the National Committee, 
are growing more liberal each year. In 1900 this fund was $1,400; 1901, 
$1,680; 1902, $1,945; 1903, $3,054; and during the present year, $3,731. 

The following table shows where the citizens are most interested in the 
preservation of birds, as indicated by the amount of funds contributed: 
Massachusetts, $2,027; New York, $1,212; Michigan, $130; Connecti- 
cut, $93; Rhode Island, $65; Pennsylvania, $63; Switzerland, $25; New 
Jersey, $23; Illinois, $16; Vermont, $15; Canada, $14; District of Colum - 
bia, $11; Maine, $10; Ohio, $11; Wisconsin, $5. 

Bird Protection Abroad. —The Sub-Committee on Foreign Relations has 
not been idle during the past year, and it is pleased to be able to report the 
following: The very pleasant relations existing between the English and 
American Societies for the Protection of Birds is every day becoming more 
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close and intimate. A large number of educational leaflet No. 7 on the 
Snowy Heron were distributed by the English Society. Mrs. Edward 
Phillips, one of the vice-presidents, writes: “I was intending to write to 
you to tell how immediate the appreciation of your admirable article on the 
“Snowy Heron” has been, and to add an assurance of my earnest desire that 
it may please the Creator of every living thing to direct and strengthen your 
efforts and those of your co-workers and sympathizers, among whom please 
count me.” Mrs. Praeger, of Holywood, Ireland, says, “Your Society 
makes a very touching and powerful plea for the Herons; it is quite the 
best leaflet I have seen on the subject, and I was glad to have it to dis- 
tribute at our last meeting.” 

Early during the present year large numbers of Swallow skins were 
offered in the millinery shops in New York. On examination they were 
found to be Hirundo rustica, a common European bird. Some were pur- 
chased and sent to the British Society in order to keep them informed of 
the situation in the United States. The Secretary replied, “ Your enclo- 
sure is of melancholy interest—the poor little bodies of these young Swallows, 
killed when just out of babyhood and making, probably, their first flight to 
a new and unknown home—Swallows that ought to have come and twit- 
tered about our English homes, but instead are ghastly little corpses for the 
‘decoration’ of American women’s hats. 

“J think I may say that in England the Swallows are everywhere pro- 
tected and valued. I doubt whether one is ever intentionally killed. On 
the contrary, the decrease in their numbers has of recent years been a subject 
of serious concern. It is on the Mediterranean, in France and. Italy, that 
the slaughter of these birds takes place, during the migration season; and 
this I fear we shall have no power to stop until some international law of 
bird protection is agreed upon. 

“May I again express our indebtedness to you for the ‘Snowy Heron’ 
leaflets, which are, I believe, doing good work.” 

An inquiry was received early in the year from Dr. Heuss, of Berlin, 
asking for information regarding the plan and scope of the Audubon work. 
This was furnished, and the National Committee stated that it would be 
very glad to codperate with the German Society in any international move- 
ment to protect the birds of the whole world. Attention was also called to 
large numbers of wild birds that annually were shipped alive from Europe 
to America for sale by the cage-bird dealers. A letter from Louisa, 
Countess V. I. Grében, will be of interest to the members of the Ameri- 
can Societies. “Having read your letter to Dr. Heuss, I must say how 
happy I am that we have come into connection. When I founded our 
Frauen-bund, only last March, I had no idea that a society with nearly the 
same aims and plans was existing in America! I admire all I read in the 
Audubon papers immensely, and only hope that in years to come our society 
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will reach up to your standing. As we are going to have a new law about 
bird protection brought before the Reichstag next winter, it was of great 
value for us to read what you mentioned about the export of our birds 
via Bremen.” 

From Switzerland comes the following good news from Mr. Herbert 
Edward Gans, of Geneva: “I am actively occupied with the vital question 
of the protection of useful birds, especially migratory birds, and as I have 
heard through the British Society that the laws in the United States have 
become very stringent, and that the efforts of your Union are being 
rewarded, I should feel very much obliged if you could send to me the best 
of the United States laws, or decrees, on the protection of birds, and 
especially of insectivorous and migratory birds, and of those unfortunate 
creatures which are exterminated for ornaments for ladies’ hats. 

“T should feel obliged if you could also add a short summary or notice on 
the question, in general, and the way in which your’ Union has gone to 
work to accomplish its purpose. If you could answer me as soon as possi- 
ble, it might be of use to me, in the course of December next. 

“In Germany they are introducing, in many cities, a progressive law 
on cats (in proportion to the number owned by each person), and this 
measure renders valuable services; for cats are one of the great causes of 
destruction of useful birds, especially those, like the Nightingale and 
Black-cap, which nest near the ground.” A detailed reply was sent, together 
with the fullest sympathy of the Audubon Societies in the movement to 
tax cats. A complete set of reports and other Audubon publications was 
forwarded. 

Bird Protection for Canada.— Strange to say, it has been impossible to 
establish any close relations with our neighbors on the north, nor is it 
evident that Audubon work has taken much hold there. The Toronto 
‘Sun’ seems to be most alive to the situation, for from time to time it 
publishes excellent editorials, one—‘Don’t Shoot Hawks,’—being especially 
commendable. It closes as follows: ‘The newspapers throughout Ontario 
should keep this subject constantly before their readers, until some day 
the foolish prejudice against the Hawk and Owl families will have been 
dispelled.” As the British Provinces are the summer homes of many of 
our birds, it is extremely desirable that the bird-protection movement 
should be extended to cover the whole of North America, both by the 
passage of the Model Law and the formation of Audubon Societies for 
educational work. The warden system is very much needed in the Marine 
Provinces, as is indicated by the accompanying statement of Mr. Herbert 
K. Job, the well-known ornithologist and explorer: 

“The last half of June and the early part of July I spent at the 
Magdalen Islands and off the southern coast of Nova Scotia, at Seal 
Island. Bird life on the Magdalens is holding its own very well. The 
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Common Terns are robbed in certain localities by the fishermen, but the 
region is so wild that it would be hard to stop it. I examined a fine breed - 
ing colony of Ring-necked Plovers. Various ducks are breeding numerously, 
notably the Red-breasted Merganser and the Black Duck. 

“At Bird Rock the colony has decidedly increased. The keeper thinks 
there are ten thousand birds there. Certainly there are more than when 
I was there in 1900. The greatest increase is with the Kittiwakes, and 
the Gannets are also doing finely. The usual ledges are crowded with the 
latter, and North Bird Rock is white with them. Only the Puffins have 
not quite held their own, though they have not been disturbed. Not 
a soul had molested the birds this season at the time of our visit,— 
June 23 to 25. The keeper has been ordered by the British Government 
to let no one trouble the birds, yet he hesitates to enforce this absolutely, 
as he is left largely dependent upon the courtesy of the crews of vessels who 
land. Previous to our arrival he had seen no one — with one exception, 
in May—since the previous November, when the government supply 
steamer had called. 

“It is remarkable that the birds have so increased, since during the 
summer of 1903 a gang of workmen were engaged in blasting out 
a cut into the west side of the Rock, where is being built a stairway, a 
landing-jetty and a track up which boats are to be drawn by a steam 
winch to the top. These improvements were to have been completed 
this season. Henceforth it will be easier to ascend the Rock, yet, until 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence meets with ‘a change of heart,’ reaching the 
Rock and landing will still be uncertain and dangerous. The vessel 
we engaged failed to appear, and our party, rather than give up, after 
having come so far, made the trip from Grosse Isle in an open boat, 
at the risk of our lives. 

“On Seal Island, Nova Scotia, the once fine colony of the Herring 
Gulls is in a very bad way. Keeper Crowell and his talented daughter, 
Bernice, do all they can to protect the birds, but the island is too 
large for them to watch, being some three miles in length. Fishermen 
land and rob them, and as late as early July, when I was there, very 
few nests had eggs, and only one young Gull had been seen. The 
old Gulls are as wild as hawks. The colony has decreased 75 per cent, 
I think, since my visit there eight years ago. The Common or Arctic 
Tern colonies are also suffering, but the Black Guillemots are still 
numérous because, being mostly near the light-house, they are guarded by 
the Crowells. It is too bad to leave this good family unaided to carry 
on this unequal struggle to save these beautiful birds from ignorant, sense - 
less vandalism. The Nova Scotians are fine people, and they ought 
not to allow themselves to lag behind New Brunswick in the matter 
of bird protection.” 


KITTIWAKES ON BIRD ROCK, GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 
Photographed by H. K. Job 


NEW LADDER AND CUT, BIRD ROCK, GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


Vertical height of cliff, 105 feet; distance by ladder, about 150 feet 
Photographed by H. K. Job 


RING-NECK PLOVER BROODING YOUNG, MAGDALEN ISLANDS 
Photographed by H. K. Job 


WILSON'S SNIPE ON NEST, MAGDALEN ISLANDS 
Photographed by H. K. Job 
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Bird Protection in Mexico.—On the other hand, the work of bird protec- 
tion is being carried on admirably in Mexico, through the “Comisie” ¢e 
Parasitologia Agricola.” Prof. A. Meraz, of this Committee, furnishes the 
following outline of the work : 

“*t. As the protection of birds is a matter which relates directly to the 
subjects of the Department of Agricultural Parasitology, Prof. Alfonso L. 
Herrera, Chief of that Department, submitted to the Second National 
Mexican Scientific Congress a proposed law for the protection of birds use- 
ful to agriculture. 

“2. Diverse studies relative to the useful birds have appeared in the 
Publications of the Commission. 

“3. Circulars have been distributed among the farmers with the object 
of forming Ornithology Leagues. 

“4. They are being established in Zacatlan, State of Puebla, Orizaba, 
State of Vera Cruz, and Celaya, State of Guanajuato. 

“5. The Governors of some states have promulgated special laws regu- 
lating hunting, and especially prohibiting the hunting of useful birds. 

“6. The undersigned, under the direction of Prof. A. L .Herrera, and 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, gave a hearing on 
‘The Protection of Birds Useful to Agriculture.’ (On the 5th of May, 
last. ) 

“7. The Commission of Parasitology will regularly issue engravings of 
each one of the useful birds. Said engravings will be distributed preferably 
among the farmers, colleges and societies for the protection of animals. 
The press will be asked to reproduce these engravings. 

"8. It is proposed that in the National Primary Schools, and if possible 
in their private capacity, the directors and professors will treat of the birds 
useful to agriculture in their lectures on zodlogy, and will teach this subject 
to the boys and girls. 

“g. It is proposed to construct large aviaries in the parks and public 
gardens of the Federal District for the purpose of procreating the useful 
species, and then setting them free. 

“1o. In every way possible it will be arranged to diffuse knowledge rela- 
tive to the useful birds. 

“11. In due time the National Government will be asked to elevate the 
present laws to the category of laws for the entire Republic. 

“To conclude, it remains for me to express to the National Committee 
of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Birds, my fullest thanks in the 
name of this Commission for the interesting publications which the Com- 
mittee has sent me on such an interesting subject. 

“Separately, I am sending today to that honorable group, the publica- 
tions of this Department. 1 hope that from this date our interchange of 
pamphlets will be regularly established. 
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The report of the Conference of the 5th of May is now in the press, 
and I will send it at first opportunity. 

“I would be much obliged to you, Mr. Dutcher, if you woul kindly 
send me the electrotypes which illustrate the pages of the ‘ Educational 
Leaflets,’ so that we may reproduce them in the publications of this office.” 

Later an appeal was made to Professor Meraz that some steps be taken 
to prevent the slaughter of White Herons in Mexico, to which he replied 
as follows : 

“This society has given an account to the secretary of same that some 
Mexican hunters do business in your market with the Snowy Heron’s 
feathers. The hunting in Mexico of aforesaid birds is very limited at pres- 
ent, and Prof. A. L. Herrera, Chief of this Department, together with a 
Mr. Manuel Ortega y Espinose, who is the Assessor of the Improvement 
Secretaryship, are now making a very minute study so as to reform the laws 
relative to the hunting of the benefited species. As soon as these studies 
are published I will send you some without delay. 

“TI have also the pleasure to announce the receipt of your last leaflets, 
Nos. 9 and 10. My intention is to translate all of the series, and will take 
notice particularly of the Méxican species. 

“I have associated myself with an inspector of the official primary schools 
so as to see if it is possible for us to organize a society for the protection of 
birds, the results of which I will advise you of later. 

“Finally, several editors of the pedagogic agricultural publications have 
solicited your electros which you have so kindly loaned to this commission, 
and I would be very much obliged if you will allow me to loan them to 
them.” 

The National Committee furnished to the Mexican Commission elec - 
tros of all of the illustrations of its educational leaflets. 

Bird Protection in Pacific Islands. —Dr. Richmond, of this Committee, 
writing in behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, says, “We have recently 
received from the Treasury Department several specimens of birds from the 
island of Lisiansky, one of the outlying Hawaiian islets, with the following 
history: Capt. O. C. Hamlet, of the Revenue Cutter Service, command - 
ing the U. S. S. ‘Thetis’ was sent to this island for the purpose of taking 
away certain Japanese who were unlawfully engaged in the killing of birds. 
No doubt these fellows were collecting plume-birds. The skins were made 
by the Japanese and have no data or labels attached. The species repre- 
sented one Albatross, one Tropic Bird and three Terns.” 

The newspaper account of this slaughter is correct and is given here- 
with: 

‘*Special Correspondence of the ‘Chronicle.’ 

Hono.u.u, June 23.—Captain Hamlet, of the Thetis, states that the 

destruction wrought by the party of Japanese poachers on Lisiansky island 
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to bird life was something appalling. He estimates that they killed at least 
300,000 birds, to judge from the number of cases of plumage and the 
amount of meat they secured. All of their spoil had to be abandoned, but 
it is properly preserved and will keep for a long time. There are 335 of 
. these cases, the plumage in them being of the highest quality. 

“The Japanese who were brought here by the Thetis are the remains of 
a party of bird poachers whose presence on an American island was reported 
by Captain Niblack, of the United States steamer Iroquois, some weeks ago, 
and the Thetis was sent to stop their operations, but she arrived to find 
them only too anxious to leave their hunting-ground and to abandon spoil 
which is worth at least $20,000. 

“The Japanese were employed by a Tokio firm, and they fitted out in 
the schooner Yeiju Maru in Yohohama last December. Their destination 
was Lisiansky Island, a wonderful center of ocean-bird life in mid- Pacific 
not far from Midway Island. The island is the property of the United 
States. 

“According to their story, they arrived at Lisiansky Island on January 
8, and commenced at once to kill birds. They had a staff not only of 
hunters, but also of skilled taxidermists and skinners, for the birds’ plumage 
was intended for the millinery markets of Paris. The men collected skins 
and wings by the thousand, the birds being very tame. 

“On January 18 a fierce gale struck the island and the Yeiju Maru, 
dragging her anchor, struck a coral reef and was totally,lost, ten of the men 
who happened to be aboard being drowned. Seventy-seven men were left 
helpless on the island.” 

Our member, Mr. W. A. Bryan, of Honolulu, while in the States dur- 
ing the past summer, was asked to prepare a statement and appeal to 
present to the General Government, asking that some steps be taken at 
once to prevent the destruction of the wonderful and highly interesting 
bird colonies in the Pacific Ocean. The following letter was sent to the 
Chief Executive: 


BisHop Museum, Hono.utu, H. I., October 31, 1904. 


To the HonoraBLe THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir :—While in New York and Washington during the latter part of July, My. 
Wm. Dutcher, President of the National Committee of the Audubon Societies for the 
Protection of Birds, made an attempt to arrange a meeting with you at which I might 
have the honor to bring before you in person the urgent need of our Government taking 
active steps to prevent the extermination of the bird-colonies on the outlying islands of 
the North Pacific Ocean, knowing it to be a matter in which you take an active 
interest. 

It was impossible to arrange an audience at that time, and, in accordance with 
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the suggestion of your secretary, I submit herewith a sketch of the wanton destruction of 
bird life on these islands, in the belief that it can and will be stopped in the near 
future. 

During the past few years I have visited practically all of the low coral islands in 
the North Pacific, and have been appalled at the destruction of the birds on these islands 
by Japanese ‘ plume-hunters ’ who make a business of visiting not only the bird islands of 
their own possessions, but those of the United States as well, and killing birds by the 
hundreds of thousands. 

On Marcus Island, a colony had been at work for six years. In that short time they 
had wiped out of existence one of the largest Albatross colonies in these waters. So com- 
plete was their work of destruction that during the year of my visit (1902) they had only 
secured thirteen specimens of the Albatross! While there I estimated that they had 
40,000 Tern skins ready for shipment, which was the second boat-load to be shipped 
that year. 

Most of the sea-birds rear but a single young, a fact which makes their extermination 
certain if this slaughter is allowed to continue. 

Midway Island at the time of my visit in 1902 was covered with great heaps of 
Albatross carcasses, which a crew of poachers had left to rot on the ground after the quill 
feathers had been pulled out of each bird. This mischief was done notwithstanding the 
fact that the previous year a similar party had been warned off by the United States 
Steamer ‘ Iroquois’ which visited the island by chance. 

Laysan Island, which fortunately is at present worked for guano, is inhabited by a 
company of laborers. So far this large and interesting colony has not been molested, 
although ‘ bird-skin pirates’ have more than once called there in the hope of finding the 
island uninhabited. 

The enclosed clipping gives a reliable account of recent depredations on the neigh- 
boring island of Lisiansky, which is not fifty miles from Laysan. 

I am informed that the other low islands in the chain are similarly scourged. 

The necessity of visiting these islands from time to time has been brought to the 
attention of various departments of the Government by Mr. E. R. Stackable, Collector of 
Customs for the Port, in the hope that a much-needed revenue cutter might be perma- 
nently stationed in these waters. I would not presume here to go over the ground which 
he has so ably covered in his reports, further than to summarize and say, that such a vessel 
is needed here — 

rst. To enforce the immigration laws—to prevent aliens from visiting these un- 
inhabited and unvisited islands as temporary landing places, on the way to the larger 
islands. 

2d. To enforce the customs laws — prevent smuggling, etc. 

3d. To assist distressed vessels. As life-saving stations, the value of this chain of 
islands— stretching, as they do, for hundreds of miles along the track of trans- Pacific 
travel,— cannot be over-estimated when it is known that they will be regularly visited 
by a relief vessel. 

4th. For the protection of property. Such a vessel would effectually break up the 
wholesale slaughter of sea-birds which inhabit these islands; a step which must be taken 
now if it is to be at all effective. 

In conclusion, I would therefore again respectfully urge upon your attention the im- 
portance of the Federal Government maintaining in these waters a revenue cutter which 
would be regularly stationed at Honolulu under the direction of the Treasury Department 
and the local Collector of Customs in the usual manner, with its duties so arranged that 
the vessel would make at least two trips a year to the outlying islands of the region, to 
enforce the immigration and customs laws; to relieve shipwrecked and marooned seamen, 
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and prevent the destruction of bird life on the several islands, and in various other ways 
make it possible to protect and utilize our possessions in these waters. - 
Trusting the subject may receive your favorable consideration, I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM ALANSON BRYAN, 
United States Special Inspector Birds and Animals, 
Curator Ornithology. 


The Committee regrets that it is unable to make any report regarding 
the passage of bird-laws in the Philippine Islands. (See Report 1903, 
p. 106). 

Government Aid.—It is with the greatest pleasure that the National 
Committee acknowledges the cordial and hearty codperation of all depart - 
ments of the General Government in its efforts to preserve the birds of 
the country. 

The Post-office Department, as shown by the following letter, willingly 
accorded the very great privilege of displaying our warning notices, giving 
the Federal and State Laws relating to birds, in any post-ffice in the United 
States. 


OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
WasuinctTon, D. C., July 28, 1904. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES, 
525 Manhattan Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—In reply to your letter of July 26, I have to state that the Depart- 
ment has no objection to postmasters’ posting a warning against the killing of birds and 
game in violation of the State laws and in violation of the Federal laws governing such 
matters. 

You are at liberty to forward a copy of this communication to any Postmaster to 
whom you send the warning notice for posting in his office. 

Very respectfully, 
R. J. WYnne, 
Acting Postmaster General. 
3. B..&; 


A photographic reproduction of this letter has been prepared for dis- 
tribution, with a warning notice to postmasters, the following note being 
appended: 


PosTMASTER.— Please post the attached Warning Notice in a conspicuous place in 
your office, in accordance with permission of Post Office Department. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


A report,* after a personal visit of investigation regarding certain islands 
in the Gulf of Mexico off the east coast of Louisiana, was made to the 
National Committee by Mr. F. M. Miller, President of the Louisiana 
Audubon Society. This showed the conditions relative to the bird life there 
to be so deplorable that it was formulated and was sent to Mr. Frank Bond, 


* For details of this bird destruction see beyond, under ‘ Louisiana.’ 
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of the Department of the Interior, with the request that Government 
action be taken at once in order to prevent the total extermination of cer- 
tain sea-birds in that district. The matter was presented to President 
Roosevelt through the Departments of Interior and of Agriculture, October 
3, and the next day the President, with his usual admirable promptness and 
intelligent appreciation of the needs of bird protection, set aside a number 
of large islands belonging to the General Government as a reservation by 
the following order: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


It is hereby ordered that Breton Island, as shown by the General Land Office map 
of the State of Louisiana, of date 1896, in Township 13 South, Range 20 East St. Helena 
Meridian, when same shall be surveyed; and Old Harbor and Freemason Islands, in 
Townships 14 and 15 South, Ranges 21 and 22 East, same Meridian, when surveyed, be, 
and they are hereby reserved and set apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture, 
as a preserve and breeding-ground for native birds. This reservation to be known as 
‘ Breton Island Reservation.’ 

f (Signed) THeopore Roosevet. 

White House, October 4, 1904. 


Adjacent to and just east of the Breton Island Reservation is a large 
group of islands known as the Chandeleur and Errol Islands Light-House 


Reservation. In order to carry out effectually the plan of bird protection 
in that portion of the Gulf of Mexico, Mr. Bond was requested by the 
National Committee to present the subject to the proper authorities in 
Washington, which he did, with most happy results as indicated by the fol- 
lowing correspondence: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND Office, 
Wasuincton, D. C., October 7, 1904. 


Rear-ADMIRAL JOHN J. Reep, Chairman of the Light-House Board, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir:— The Audubon Societies of the United States, through their National 
Executive Committee, are now arranging to employ a warden to patrol the islands within 
the ‘ Breton Island Reservation,’ created by Executive Order of October 4, 1904, for the 
preservation of native birds. In connection with this patrol and protective work, such 
coéperation by the employees of the adjacent islands contained within the Chandeleur and 
Errol Islands Light-house Reservations, as may be proper, is greatly desired, and will 
materially aid us in the work of protecting the birds. The Chairman of the National 
Committee of Audubon Societies has authorized me to bring the matter formally before 
you, in the hope that we may secure the issuance of an order forbidding egging and 
shooting of all kinds within these reservations, such order to be accompanied by instruc- 
tions to the employees to warn off hunters and otherwise prevent trespass, whenever 
possible. 

In view of the fact that the pot-hunting season will open with the arrival of the 
migrating water-fowl, early action will be necessary to save the birds this year. The 
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Audubon Societies of the United States will be greatly obliged for your advice and 
assistance in accomplishing the end sought. Very respectfully, 
2 (Signed) Frank Bonp, 
Member of the National Committee of Audubon Societies. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LasBor, LiGHT-House Boarp, 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 14, 1904. 
ComMMANDER WILLIAM W. KIMBALL, U. S.N., 


Inspector Eighth L. H. District, New Orleans, La. 


Sir:— The Board incloses herewith a copy of a letter dated October 7, 1904, from 
Mr. Frank Bond, member of the National Committee of Audubon Societies, recommend- 
ing that action be taken to suppress the destruction of native birds within the Chandeleur 
and. Errol Islands Light-house Reservations. 

The Board authorizes you, in accordance with this request, to post notices on these 
two light-house reservations, forbidding the shooting of birds thereon, and also to issue 
instructions to proper light-house employees to prevent trespassing on these reservations. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) C. T. Hutcuins, 
Captain, U. S. N., Naval Secretary. 


Orrice oF INSPECTOR, 8TH DisTRICT, 
New Or eans, La., October 21, 1904. 
Mr. THORWALD HANSEN, 
Keeper Chandeleur_Light-House, Biloxi, Miss. 


Sir:— A copy of a letter of the Light-House Board, with its enclosure, is hereby for- 
warded for your information and compliance. 

The Magnolia will post the reservations with sign-boards early in November; mean- 
time put up such notices as you can arrange. 

Once a week, weather permitting, you or the Assistant Keeper will proceed by boat 
to the southward as far as Freemason Island, and will take the names of all persons found 
trespassing afloat or ashore, and the names of all vessels trespassing. You will warn off 
trespassers and inform them that they and their vessels, sail-boats, schooners, power 
boats or other craft will be reported to the U. S. District Attorney for prosecution or libel, 
or both, as the case may be. 

You will report to this office all cases of trespassing observed, with such details as to 
date, time and character of offense, as will give sufficient data for basing actions of pros- 
ecution or of libel, or of both. 

It may be difficult to obtain a knowledge of the names and places of abode of tres- 
passers, but the name of the vessel used by the trespassers can be readily obtained. 

You will note as far as possible the names of all -light-draft vessels passing into 
Chandeleur Sound, and will make it your duty to acquaint yourself with the trade and 
character of such vessels, so as to know which are and which are not to be suspected of 
intention to trespass. 

You will understand that shooting ashore or from vessels along the beaches of the 
reservation, egging, landing on the islands without permission, and the taking of shells, 
are all trespasses that render the doers liable to prosecution, and their vessels to libel in 
the United States Courts. 

You will render to Captain Sprinkle, the Warden of the Breton Island Bird Pre- 
serve, such aid in his duties as does not interfere with your own as Keeper of the Light, 
and the Chandeleur and Errol Islands Reservation. Respectfully, 

(Signed) W. W. KimBat.t, 
Commander, U.S. Navy, Inspector 8th L. H. District. 
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Live Bird Traffic.— There are still a few bird trappers and netters in the 
vicinity of the large cities, notably New York, who ply their trade with 
the greatest caution. The National Committee during the past autumn 
has exercised special vigilance in order to stop this trade. As none of the 

captured birds could be sold in this country, they were trapped for ship- 
ment abroad. With the aid of a detective, some of the trappers were 
located in the vicinity of New York City, and the channel through which 
they shipped the birds was discovered. The men have been warned in 
such a pointed way that it is hoped that this practice has been broken up. 


STATE REPORTS 


The following details of Audubon work in the several states and terri- 
tories give the activities in the respective commonwealths during the past 
year. 

As legislation has been considered in detail, no further mention of it 
will be made. Warden work will be mentioned only in the states where 
the system was employed. ‘ 


Alabama.—This is the only Gulf Coast State that has not adopted the 
Model Law. Considerable work has been done in this Commonwealth 
during the past year by the } ational Committee, but seemingly without any 
visible result. There are a few people who seem to take a slight interest, 
but it has been impossible to find any citizens who will start an Audubon 
organization or lead in the movement for a comprehensive bird law. With 
over 20,000,000 acres of farm lands in the State, valued at $100,000,000, it 
seems strange that the agricultural public are so dead to their own interests. 
It would seem as though the boll-weevil scourge, which is an imminent danger 
to the cotton-growing interests of the state, would arouse the planters and 
lead them to demand the protection of birds. Alabama stands almost alone 
in this indifference to a great danger. 

An excellent paper, ‘The Civic Value of Birds,’ was written and circu- 
lated freely by Hon. John H. Wallace, of Huntsville, but even this voice 
from one of her own citizens has not seemed to arouse the people. 


Arkansas.—Arkansas has no Audubon Society yet, but Mrs. Stephen- 
son, a member of the National Committee, still keeps the subject of bird 
protection and the enforcement of the game laws before the people. It will 
be strange if her great civic work does not soon attract the notice of her 
fellow citizens, and cause many of them to flock to her aid in this important 
matter. Mrs. Stephenson says in a letter: 
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“The work in Arkansas for the past year has been effective, though, be- 
ing confined to the distribution of protective literature and appeals through 
letters, it has not attracted the attention of the public. Numerous requests 
for information regarding Audubon work have been referred to the National 
Committee. Some copies of Educational Leaflet No: 7 have been sent to 
newspapers of the state with a request that they be published; and the 
interest of Senator Clark, member of the Committee on Territories, has 
been assured to the side of those who oppose the repeal of the Alaska 
Game Law. 

“While friends for the birds have been won among men and boys, the 
magic words that shall win pity and forbearance from the gentler sex are still 
to be spoken.” 


California.—Sooner or later, it is always the case that the proper per- 
sons are found to head a great philanthropic movement; it is only a matter 
of seeking until they are found. The State of California certainly has rea- 
son to be proud of some of her public-spirited citizens. While the Audu- 
bon movement only crystallized into the first local organization in May of the 
present year, yet before the close of the first six months it has gained such 
momentum that nothing can now stop its onward progress. The report of 
Secretary W. Scott Way is given in full: 

“The California Audubon Society had its beginning at. Pasadena, on 
March 25, 1904. Local societies were soon afterwards formed at Garvanza 
and El Monte, each with senior and junior sections, and under the direction 
of the senior societies a number of junior sections were formed in city and 
country schools. 

“The Ladies’ Song-bird Protective Association, of Santa Cruz county, 
voted to affiliate with the Audubon societies, and has already given active 
and efficient assistance. A fourth local society, under the leadership of Miss 
Anna Head, is just organized at Berkeley with a large membership, and 
gives promise of entering upon the work with much activity and enthusiasm. 

“At the end of six months from the organization of the first society, the 
combined membership, senior and junior, exceeds one thousand, which we 
shall more than double before the day of our annual meeting in May. 

“A great deal of effective work has already been done, including the se- 
curing of local protection in Los Angeles county for thirty species of birds, 
ordinances prohibiting shooting on the public roads, in both Los Angeles 
and Santa Cruz counties, and, in the last-named county, the closing of the 
open season for Doves for a period of five years. 

“The society has also entered actively into the work of game protection 
during the closed seasons, and by the aid of deputy wardens, who are serv- 
ing without pay on account of their interest in game preservation, violations 
in places where the society has a footing have almost ceased. 
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“Since its organization the society at Pasadena has held eight public meet - 
ings, all of which have been well attended and productive of much good. 
Each meeting has resulted in a considerable increase in membership. 

“A great amount of literature has been distributed, including the Edu- 
cational Leaflets of the National Committee, and special leaflets on the 
Mourning Dove and in the interest of the Audubon movement. Cards 
calling attention to the closed seasons for game and giving lists of protected 
birds have been posted throughout Los Angeles county, and educational 
leaflets are now being put into the hands of teachers throughout the state. 

“ At this writing our chief efforts are being directed toward securing the 
enactment of the Model Law at the approaching session of the Legislature, 
and in persuading the sportsmen to lend their cooperation in gaining better 
protection for the Mourning Dove. Under the existing state law, this bird 
is exposed to the hunters during more than half its nesting season, a condi- 
tion which has caused the Audubon Society to place the cruel results before 
farmers and land-owners throughout the state and thus, by arousing public 
sentiment against the inhumanity of summer Dove shooting, has caused the 
posting of ‘ No Shooting’ signs on more than 100,000 acres of land in Los 
Angeles county alone. About half this acreage was posted by one man, E. 
J. Baldwin, a sportsman himself, but one whose humane instincts are deeper 
than his love of sport. 

“Included in our plans for the near future are federation of the local or- 
ganizations into a state society, and active Audubon work in the public 
schools. 

“The society is receiving much assistance and encouragement from va- 
rious organizations of farmers, and also of women’s clubs. For example, 
the California Club, of San Francisco, numbering nearly 500 members, has 
entered actively into the spirit of the Audubon movement, and has placed 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, an enthusiastic friend of the birds, in charge of this 
work. 

“The present outlook for the Audubon movement, and the gaining of 
state protection for non-game birds, and better laws relating to nearly all 
species of game, is at this writing certainly very encouraging.” 


Colorado.—The active spirit and leader in the Audubon work in this 
state has been so much occupied with her duties as Secretary of the State 
Board of Horticulture and the added duties of World’s Fair work that she 
has not been able to give much time to Audubon work. Mrs. Shute 
writes: “It is very hard to get people interested who are capable of realiz- 
ing the need for a strong society in our state. At the annual Horticultural 
Convention in January next, Prof. George L. Cannon will give an illus- 
trated talk on the plumage of birds, which it is hoped will create some 
additional interest.” 
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Connecticut.—The Connecticut Audubon Society is without a doubt 
one of the best organized societies in the National Association, and has 
carried its educational work far beyond the point reached by any other 
society. Mrs. Glover, the secretary, reports: “We have not increased 
largely in membership this year, but we feel that the school children are 
being well taught about birds and are encouraged to notice and study them. 
We will shortly have a small text-book of Connecticut birds gotten up by 
Mrs. Wright ready for distribution among the teachers of the state. The 
State Board of Education prints and distributes it. We published our usual 
Bird Day program. We have purchased 14 new libraries of ten books each 
for circulation in the schools. We sent a library of 22 books to the St. Louis 
Exhibition in a case provided by the Board of Education, and these books 
will make two libraries for use in schools on their return to Connecticut.” 

The above report is terse, but it gives to other societies a text of the 
greatest value in “we feel that the school children are being well taught 
about birds.” A single generation has not yet passed since the Audubon 
movement started (1883), and we are now reaping the benefit of the early 
work; -how much easier will be the work in two or three decades hence 
when the school children of today are the men and women who will be 
conducting Audubon affairs! 

The National Committee earnestly hopes that many more secretaries 
will be able to report before the end of 1905 that “the school children are 
being well taught about birds.” 


Delaware.—This is a small state, but there is a great deal of good 
Audubon work done within its borders. Prof. A. R. Spaid, Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools in New Castle County, gave a series of fifty-six 
illustrated nature lectures to over 5,000 people,. free to all school children; 
twenty-one of these talks were on bird subjects. 

Prof. Spaid thinks that, in time, illustrated lectures will become a part of 
a school course, and he suggests to persons of wealth that the public schools 
should no longer remain below their dignity. These generous people have 
showered upon our colleges and universities millions of gold, and have to a 
very large extent ignored the public schools. While we do not want these 
schools made charity institutions, we do need gifts of money for special 
purposes for which Legislatures do not usually appropriate. The interest 
created by the bird lectures was so great that about 600 new members were 
added to the Audubon Society. 

The State Ornithologist, Mr. Pennock, has been giving bird lectures to 
agriculturists, and also preparing and sending out Bulletins under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, in the general line of bird 
protection, by showing the value of some species frequently destroyed 
wantonly or through ignorance of their value. 
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Mrs. Hilles, secretary of the Audubon Society, reports: “We are 
hampered for want of money, but have gone on extending our membership, 
and have made arrests for the killing of Robins, etc. We are now con- 
templating a system of small dues, in order to keep up our treasury, which 
has only voluntary support. We have succeeded in awakening a public 
sentiment, which I hope will stimulate the good work and win us many 
workers.” 

The foreign bird-shooting element is being looked after sharply; an 
Italian was arrested for killing nineteen birds—Robins, Flickers, Thrushes, 
etc.,—was held by magistrate for Court of General Sessions, was found 
guilty and fined ninety-five dollars, the full statutory limit. Not being able 
to pay, he was sent to the work-house for ten days. Such prompt and 
vigorous enforcement of the law has a very decided and wholesome 
influence. 


District of Columbia.—The report of the secretary, Mrs. Patten, is 
given in full. The only suggestion that the National Committee has to 
offer is that some of the enthusiastic workers in the District of Columbia 
Society be sent across the borders into Maryland and Virginia in order to 
increase enthusiasm in those rather dormant state societies. ‘Work has 
been carried on through indoor meetings; lectures each month, classes for 
the instruction of teachers, popular classes to promote the interests of bird 
students and bird lovers of all ages and both sexes, a successful reception of 
a social nature to increase membership, primarily in order that those already 
enrolled might have opportunity to become further acquainted. Field meet- 
ings in April and May were productive of a large attendance and great 
enthusiasm. Laws have been well observed. Millinery stores, markets and 
bird stores have been visited. The work in the schools now holds equal 
place with other branches in the ‘Nature work.’ 

‘*About 800 leaflets have been distributed, consisting mostly of the pub- 
lications of the National Committee. Circulars to increase subscriptions to 
Birp-Lore have been sent out upon every opportunity. The Society has 
increased largely in membership. Its annual meeting was crowded to the 
doors. Practically the same program will be repeated this year. New bird- 
skins will be purchased for the use of lecturers and schools. We now have 
an illustrated lecture of our own also available in this way. The Society 
increases annually along the lines most desirable—increased membership, 
broadening fields of work and widely reaching interests of many kinds sug- 
gested by its enthusiastic and hard-working Board of Directors, who are 
ably equipped for the work.” 


Florida.—W arden work has been very successful during the past year; 
a short résumé of the results, extracted from a great mass of letters and 
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formal reports from the men employed, will be of interest and will give 
some idea of the extent and value of the system. . Warden Paul Kroegel, 
who has charge of the Pelican Island Reservation, reports: During the 
breeding season of 1903-4 the Pelicans deserted the large island of the 
reservation where they had bred for many years past, and occupied some 
small adjoining islands during the nesting season. Why they deserted their 
ancestral home the warden could not determine. Mr. Chapman, who has 
had a long acquaintance with this colony of Pelicans, having visited and 
studied it several seasons, was of the opinion that the gradual killing of the 
trees had caused the birds to abandon the island. The Pelicans usually 
commence to gather about the Reservation early in November, and this 
year the date was anxiously awaited in order to determine whether the 
abandonment of the large island was permanent or not. A most interesting 
fact in natural history developed as follows: The National Committee, in 
its anxiety to prevent trespass on the reservation, had a very large sign 
painted and set up on the big island. This was evidently the reason why 
the Pelicans went to the adjoining islands. When the birds returned in 
November, 1904, some four to five thousand in number, Warden Kroegel 
watched their actions carefully, to learn, if possible, why the large island was 
not Occupied. He reported that the birds seemed restless and disturbed 
about something on the island which prevented their occupancy. Thinking 
that possibly the large sign was the trouble, it was taken down, and two 
days after all of the birds were back on the island. On November 15, 
about one hundred nests had been started, and the indications were that 
laying will commence about the usual date, December first. 

Warden Guy M. Bradley is employed by the year and is continually 
cruising in the launch ‘Audubon’ among the keys and islands at the 
extreme southerly point of the state, or else is patrolling on foot the 
swamps and everglades in that wild section. He covers some hundreds of 
square miles. Frequent reports are made of his travels, with notes about 
bird conditions. It is impossible to give the details in a published report, 
but the Committee are satisfied that the results achieved are most excelleft. 
The warden writes that there are no less than nine nesting-places,— 
rookeries,— within ten miles of his home. With the exception of the 
Cuthbert rookery, these have not been disturbed. Formerly they were ‘shot 
out’ and robbed of eggs quite often by pleasure parties, pot-hunters and 
plume-hunters. This section is a most interesting one and will well repay 
a visit by any bird student or nature photographer. ¥ 

Warden Charles G. Johnson, of the Sand Key Light-House Station, 
reports a very favorable year for the Gulls and Terns that breed near his 
station. He and his assistant keeper prevent any landing on the breeding- 
grounds during the nesting season, nor will they permit shooting thereafter. 
Mr. Johnson reports also that the Key West markets do not now offer sea- 
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birds’ eggs for sale, as was the custom formerly. On August 3, all the 
birds, young and old, from the other keys and sand spits in the immediate 
neighborhood were gathered on Sand Key and were estimated to number 
about four thousand. They remained until the 7th, when they left about 
4 0’clock in the afternoon. 

A new warden, Benjamin Peacon, who was recommended to the Com- 
mittee by Capt. Geo. A. Bicknell, U. S. Navy, Commandant Key West 
Naval Station, was employed during the breeding season on the Dry 
Tortugas. The warden resided on Bird Key from May 10 to July 23, and 
reports that the Terns had an undisturbed season and made a normal 
increase. It is his opinion, however, that, unless a warden is stationed on 
Bird Key every year, the colony will be systematically robbed of their 
eggs, as the sentiment in that locality is decidedly against prevention of 
egging. 

The following interesting and important report by Mrs. Marrs, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Florida Audubon Society, gives a 
very clear idea of the excellent work that is being done in Florida, and it 
also contains a most pertinent suggestion regarding the prohibition of 
Pigeon shooting at traps. This is a cruel and debasing practice, and the 
Florida Audubon Society will only be doing its duty when it takes up the 
matter with the legislature and press of the state. “An increasing mem- 
bership shows a more general interest. in the state for bird protection. 
Membership, including all grades, 750. . Leaflets and pamphlets distributed, 
10,000. Warning notices sent out for posting, 2,000. Some 800 letters 
have been written. Original leaflets published during year, 6, making the 
total number of Florida leaflets 14. A large card has been printed giving a 
summary of the ‘ Bird Laws of the State’ (arranged by Mr. R. W. Wil- 
liams, Jr.) ; 600 have been sent for posting in merchandise stores, express 
offices, stations, hotels, etc. Sixty-seven teachers are enrolled as members. 
There are 8 local secretaries, who have in charge for use of schools 30 
Massachusetts Audubon charts. Prizes were offered at close of the school 
year for Bird Chart compositions. Ten prizes and several rewards of merit 
were given. Of these prizes 4 were books, 5 were subscriptions to BirD- 
Lore, 1 to ‘American Birds.’ The average age of children 11 years. 
Birp-Lors is also offered gratuituously, on application, to the principal of 
any Florida college, institute or school. Ten prizes of $2 each were 
given for articles written on Florida birds at the ‘Student Help Fair’ held in 
Jacksonville in May. ‘The Palmetto Club’ at Daytona, and ‘The Rosa-: 
lind Club’ of Orlando, have each paid a ‘Sustaining Membership.’ The 
Florida State Federation of Women’s Clubs have a sub-committee on the 
‘Preservation of Birds.’ The Sunshine Society of Florida lends us a 
helping hand. All such organizations are urged to become members, to 
more widely establish an interest. 
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Again we have paid for six months the salary of Warden Guy M. Brad- 
ley at Cape Sable, in response to a call from the National Committee; real- 
izing, if our means are limited, the importance of guarding the rookeries, 
but while doing this we look forward with the hope that the time may 
come when our Florida legislators will realize that money spent to estab- 
lish our own bird wardens would be money well invested for the benefit 
of our state. For the hazardous work our wardens carry on so well, our 
public thanks are due them. 

“In February, 1904, Mr. Geo. N. Chamberlin (a vice-president) made 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-mile trip, down Indian River, from Daytona to 
Lake Worth; a letter to the Society gives an account ‘of the feeding or 
breeding-grounds of Cranes, Herons, Ducks, White and Brown Pelicans.’ 
With Warden Kroegel he visited the Pelican Island Reservation and its 
vicinity, where he saw thousands of Brown Pelicans nesting; they were 
found to be quite tame on approaching them to view the nests, which were 
built of sticks and grass and contained eggs or young. Mr. Chamberlin 
urges that a small steam motor-boat be provided the warden, as Pelican 
Island is three miles from Sebastian, where Kroegel lives. 

“ As the attention of all humane persons has been directed to the inhuman 
practice of the slaughter of live Pigeons by ‘trap shooting,’ which is per- 
mitted in certain localities in Florida for the entertainment and amusement 
of both women and men ‘pleasure-seekers,’ we would here make our pro- 


test against this brutal so-called ‘sport,’ with the hope that public-spirited 
Floridians will cause it to be forbidden in the near future, by seconding the 
efforts of this Society.” 


Georgia.— Unfortunately Audubon matters are not in a very encourag- 
ing condition in this great agricultural state. Prof. Starnes, the secretary, 
reports as follows: “I have hoped I would be able to make a report of 
something definite accomplished by the Georgia Audubon Society, but I 
am forced to admit that it is impossible. I have not been able to induce 
any one to take hold and push things, and I have personally, at this season 
of the year, an overwhelming amount of routine work which consumes all 
of my time. I yet hope to enlist the active sympathies of one or two par- 
ties. It is difficult to arouse effort in this matter, since our state law 
covers all points except extending protection to the Dove and the Lark. Yet 
it is sadly defective in the provision made for wardens. This is of really 
more moment than the omission of protection to the Dove and the Lark. 

“T am sorry that so disappointing a report must be made of our organi- 
zation in this state; success cannot be achieved until some one is found 
with sufficient time to devote to the cause.” 

The National Committee will make earnest efforts during the coming 
year to find such a person. 
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Hawaii.—The following is the report of Mr. Bryan, a member of our 
Committee: 

“As yet no effort has been made to organize an Audubon Society in the 
Hawaiian Islands, although the matter is under consideration and we hope 
to be able to effect an organization within the coming year. 

“The annexation of Hawaii by the United States has necessitated the 
recasting of many of the fundamental laws of the country, and, in conse- 
quence of the unusual amount of urgent legislation before the local 
assembly, the modification of the game laws has been deferred; although 
the subject has been thoroughly discussed and a model bill is at hand which 
will be presented as soon as it is possible to secure its consideration by the 
legislature. 

“When compared with any other state in the Union, it will be observed 
that an unusually large proportion of the native land-birds of Hawaii are 
now considered as being extinct. Fortunately their extermination has been 
brought about by causes which it would have been impossible to cover 
by legislation. . 

“The subject of the introduction of desirable birds has received atten- 
tion in years past. As a result, all of the larger islands have more or less 
thriving colonies of introduced game-birds of several species. The people 
are aroused to the importance of the introduction of beneficial insectivorous 
and song-birds, and indications point to the subject receiving substantial 
encouragement at no distant date. 

“The leaflets and circulars distributed by the Audubon Society have 
little bearing on our local conditions, as none of the birds treated are found 
here. However, the matter contained in them is of general interest and 
stimulates observation and inquiry.” 


Illinois.—Audubon work in this state is progressing steadily and surely, 
especially among the juniors. Miss Drummond, the secretary, makes the 
following encouraging report: “ The work of the year has been carried on 
along the usual lines. The number of persons joining since our organiza- 
tion, April 1, 1897, now totals 16,094,—1,03§ adults and 15,059 juniors. 
Of these 60 adults and 1,573 juniors were added during the past year. 

“ The first Arbor and Bird Day, under the law passed in 1903, was kept 
in April, 1904 (Arbor Day alone having been kept before). We have dis- 
tributed during the year 7,060 leaflets, the greater portion being the publi- 
cations of the National Committee. Since our annual meeting in April, a 
leaflet by Mrs. H. E. Walter, one of our Directors, ‘Helps for Bird Study,’ 
has been published for the use of teachers and others. It is also being 
issued in monthly instalments in ‘By-the-Wayside.’ A letter from the 
secretary to the teachers of the state was published in the Arbor and Bird 
Day Annual, issued by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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“At the annual meeting in April a new committee was suggested, which 
has since come into being with some fifty members, a committee on mem- 
bership, whose duty it is to bring as many new members as possible into 
our flock. 

“Our illustrated lecture has done good work; the two libraries have 
been little used. The junior work, under Mrs. Wm. M. Scudder, has 
been encouraging and the teachers are proving themselves good helpers. 

“We have spent during the year $225.61 and have received $232.76, but, 
thanks to a balance on hand from last year, we closed our year with a 
balance of $64.31. 

“Out of 102 counties in the state the secretary had letters from 47, 
but we have very few local branches. 

“We hold two general meetings in Chicago, and a goodly number of 
other meetings have been held in the state.” 


Indiana.— The Audubon movement in this state is on a solid and pro- 
gressive basis and is doing a great work in the schools. The report of 
Miss Howe, the secretary, gives some of the interesting details. 

“The Indiana Audubon Society has continued its activities, especially 
emphasizing the work among the children and through the press. 

“During the spring months bird-talks were widely given in the schools 
of the cities. 

“The Indianapolis News Audubon Society, an auxiliary of the State 
Society, furnished somewhere about seventeen thousand bird buttons to the 
school children of the city and state; the ‘ News’ bought the buttons and 
distributed them through the sub-stations or by mail. The payment for a 
button consisted of a signed pledge to protect the birds. 

“The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in the last Arbor and 
Bird Day Annual, devoted over forty pages to the Audubon work in one 
way or another, and to the birds. These annuals are now being sent to 
the 16,000 teachers in the state, and will be used by nearly 500,000 pupils, 
at the annual Bird Day of the schools of this state. The members of the 
Audubon Society very gladly helped in getting.the matter for the annual 
which serves as the bird text-book for many teachers. Again and again has 
the state society had reason for congratulation in the fact that the State 
Superintendent is a man alive to the great value of bird study by the pupils. 

“ Audubon societies, as a rule, are not overburdened with money, and 
the Indiana Society is no exception to the rule. Hence, when we have 
found friends of the birds who were in a position to do for them what 
we could not, we have helped these friends in their larger work, — for 
instance, few societies could have afforded the large outlay for bird buttons 
or could have put into general circulation the bird pledge which was pub- 
lished in every issue of the‘ News’ for the latter part of the spring. All 
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this the ‘ News’ did, and then distributed the buttons, reaching much 
further than could an individual or a society. Yet, who can estimate the 
value, from an educational point of view, of the daily publishing of the 
Bird pledge, for weeks at a time, in the leading daily paper of the state? 

“ Again, in no other way could the society do so much for the birds and 
the children, both, as to help the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(himself a member of our executive board) to fill the pages of the Bird 
Day Annual. 

“The annual meeting of the society was one that received the enthusi- 
astic recognition of the city in which it was held. The schools furnished 
the music, and they were closed for the afternoon session. 

“ Always, one of the papers of the session is furnished by a pupil of the 
High School in which the meeting is held; at this meeting the paper was 
illustrated by tabulations on the blackboard showing the economic value of 
the bird studied, at different seasons of the year. The work was represen- 
tative of what is done in the schools of that city along these lines, and shows 
what an exceptionally practical as well as pleasurable subject bird study is. 

“As far as the plans for the coming year are made, we shall continue 
work already begun, and develop and extend it as we have means and 
opportunity. Our only new work for next year will be to establish local 
secretaries, according to suggestions from the National Committee.” 


Iowa.—The effort of the National Committee to secure the adoption 
of the Model Law by the legislature of 1904 met with failure, although a 
large amount of work was done. Miss Hamand, the secretary of the 
Schaller Society, spent some weeks at the Capitol at the request, and par- 
tially at the expense, of the National Committee, in the interest of proper 
bird legislation, and also to help the passage of a bill to abolish live-bird trap- 
shooting. The latter bill was successful, and the cruel practice of trap- 
shooting at animate targets is now illegal. Mrs. Parrott, corresponding 
secretary, furnishes the following summary of work done in 1904: 

“In Iowa there are many societies and organizations for the protection 
of birds. Very few of these have united with the state organization, how- 
ever; better results could be obtained in the way of enforcing the laws and 
educating the public if all would unite with one central organization. 

“The State Audubon Society was founded and incorporated at Keokuk 
in 1898, although the Schaller Society is the oldest in the state. Both so- 
cieties have done considerable work distributing National Committee leaflets 
and along other educational lines. 

“Much has been done to improve legislation in our state. It was largely 
through the efforts of Miss Jane Hamand, of Schaller, that our Iowa legis- 
lature passed a law prohibiting the use of live Pigeons and Turkeys in trap- 
shooting. 
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“The various bird and outdoor clubs in our cities and towns are doing 
excellent work in an educational way, actual observation in field and woods 
taking the place of the printed page. 

“Rev. Rett E. Olmstead, of Decorah, has delivered many entertaining 
lectures and awakened great interest in the study and protection of birds. 

“Howard Burrell, of Washington, Iowa, has written numerous good 
articles for the lowa press, and is now and then prevailed upon to deliver a 
lecture, which is always enthusiastically received. 

“One of the good results of the work this year is the organization of a 
strong and enthusiastic society at Humboldt, among whose members are 
some of the best-read and posted bird and nature students in the state. A 
committee of three has been appointed to outline work for the public schools 
in that place. Good results are expected. Since the issuing of the circular 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, suggesting that a Bird Day 
be added to the school calendar, the study of birds in Iowa has been given 
quite a little attention. 

“In some schools we have Bird Day in connection with Arbor Day, 
which is usually devoted to the study of trees and birds. There are others, 
however, which devote some time each week of the year to the study of 
birds. 

“Charts are made out showing which species are with us in the different 
months, and the birds are studied in their proper season. In this way the 
children learn to love them, know their value and are more thoughtful for 
their safety. : 

“In Waterloo the teachers have taken up the work. Some field work has 
been done, one teacher identifying about a hundred different species of birds. 

“For the coming year the local societies and state organizations are pre- 
paring an outline of work to be presented at the Biennial of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which will meet in Waterloo next May, and by which 
it is hoped to bring about some uniform and concerted action in the various 
clubs throughout the state. 

“We are deeply interested and anxious to assist in the passing of the 
Model Law at the next session of the legislature.” 


Kentucky.—There is a small amount of Audubon work being done in 
the state in some five or six stations. This takes the form of bird talks on 
the lecture platform, and work in grade and kindergarten schools. Mr. C. 
W. Wilson, of Mayfield, writes: “The Model Law is still in force, and is 
highly commended by all who are familiar with its provisions, also that the 
new series of readers for public schools devote more space than heretofore 
to birds and their beauty and value. I think this tends to educate children 
in the right direction.” Mr. R. H. Dean, of Lexington, mentions that the 
principles of bird protection are incuicated in the kindergarten work in the 
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local public schools, as well as at the summer playground work. Prof. W. 
M. Jackson, of Campbellsville, writes: “I know the National Committee 
has other matters than state affairs to see to, and that this work ought to be 
done by the state; but, if the state won’t do it, and the National organiza- 
tion can take the lead and start the work, then probably the state will take 
up the responsibility. Of course the trouble with the National, as with the 
state organizations, is that it takes money to do these things. For a Na- 
tional Emblem, our society suggests a Cardinal,—or, as we in Kentucky say, 
a Kentucky Cardinal.” 


Louisiana.—The results of the Audubon work in this state are simply 
marvelous, and show forcibly what the efforts of a few active spirits can 
accomplish, led by a man who, besides being a splendid organizer, is a pleasing 
and persuasive speaker and an untiring worker. With such a combination 
an Audubon Society cannot help succeed. Two years since (see report for 
1902) Audubon work was unknown in Louisiana, the bird laws were worse 
than none, for they permitted trapping and shipping live birds from the state. 
A little less than two years’ arduous labor directed toward the education of 
the public to the needs of bird protection, aided by the boll- weevil scare, has 
completely changed the condition of bird and game affairs, and now the 
citizens of Louisiana can congratulate themselves on having the most perfect 
non-game bird law in the country. It became effective August 9, 1904, 
and at the same time a new and very excellent game law became operative. 
These laws prevent the trapping, caging and exporting of all birds; conse- 
quently the traffic in Cardinals, Mockingbirds, Nonpareils and Indigo Birds 
is prevented, not only in Louisiana, but also in all parts of the country, since, 
as soon as the citizens of Louisiana made the trade illegal in their own state, 
the Federal Law, known as the Lacey Act, made it illegal to trade in Lou- 
isiana birds in other portions of the country. As Louisiana heretofore sup- 
plied all of the above trade, the influence of her new law reaches far beyond 
the borders of her own state. In August last the president of the society, 
Mr. Frank M. Miller, made a cruise among the islands in the Gulf of 
Mexico to the eastward of the state coast line; he found the eggs of the 
Royal and Least Terns, Laughing Gulls and Black Skimmers being used 
by glue manufacturers,— assuredly one of the most flagrant and vicious 
forms of bird destruction. It was impossible to determine exactly the ex- 
tent that this nefarious traffic was carried on; but, making due allowance 
for the exaggerations of fishermen and others who gave the evidence, 
it is possible that a conservative estimate would be 50,000 eggs destroyed, 
and probably the number was far greater. One well-authenticated case 
was that 600 dozen eggs of the Royal Tern were taken in one day by a 
single vessel from Old Harbor Island. It was ascertained that there were 
about thirty-five islands which were occupied as breeding-grounds. Some 
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of these islands were small sand-bars or shell heaps, others were of consid- 
erable size, with areas of marsh grass. Among other distressing conditions 
discovered on the trip, was the fact that the market hunters of wild-fowl, 
principally in the employment of cold storage houses, contemplated visiting 
the outlying islands, beyond the jurisdiction of the Louisiana laws, in order 
to kill Ducks. This meant the destruction of some two or three hundred 
thousand birds, which were to be shipped via Mobile, as the new non-export 
law of Louisiana prevented the shipment of these game birds out of the 
state, as had heretofore been done. 

The conditions were so appalling that President Miller visited New 
York in order to lay the matter in detail before the National Committee, 
hoping that some means could be devised to stop both the egging in summer 
and shooting water-fowl in winter. The larger of the islands visited is the 
most outlying, and is a natural refuge for wild-fowl in the cold season prior 
to the spring migration. The island referred to is some twelve miles long, 
and contains many thousand acres, with ponds and natural feeding-grounds. 
An examination of the records in the Land Office in Washington by Mr. 
Bond, of the National Committee, revealed the fact that several of the is- 
lands, including Breton Island referred to above, were still the property of 
the General Government. The details furnished by President Miller were 
then presented by Mr. Bond to the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture, which referred the matter to the Chief Executive, with the result 
that seven of the islands were set aside by President Roosevelt as a Public 
Reservation (see page 72). 7 

The balance of the bird islands on examination were found to have been 
ceded to the State of Louisiana, or were within the jurisdiction of the state, 
so that the bird laws can be enforced. A large number of these islands be- 
long to the Lake Borgne Levee Association, and can be purchased for a 
nominal sum per acre, as they are entirely valueless for any purpose except 
breeding-places for birds. ‘The several islands in question, some thirty in 
number, aggregate some thousands of acres, and should be he property of 
the Louisiana Audubon Society. 

It is hoped that some rich and public-spirited citizen of Louisiana will 
furnish the Audubon Society with the means to buy these islands, that they 
may be dedicated forever as breeding-places and winter homes for water 
birds. Louisiana was the birthplace of John James Audubon, the great 
artist -naturalist, and within her borders he passed a considerable portion of 
his life. The citizens of Louisiana can in no more fitting way show honor 
to one of the greatest of her sons, one whose name will always shed luster 
on the state, than to make these bird islands a refuge and name them the 
Audubon Reservation. It is what the great Audubon would have chosen, 
and will be a far more fitting and enduring monument than a shaft of marble 
or granite. 
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To complete the chain of protection in this part of the Gulf, the Light 
House Department was appealed to for aid, which was promptly given (see 
details, page 73). On the recommendation of President Miller, a warden 
has been employed by the National Association to patrol among the islands, 
to post warning notices on them, and to warn masters of vessels that for any 
violation of the bird or game laws by themselves or their crews, they will be 
held to the strictest accountability, even to the libeling of the vessel. Capt. 
Wm. M. Sprinkle, the warden, furnishes his own schooner and a helper, 
and as he is thoroughly acquainted with all of the breeding-grounds and the 
islands resorted to by the birds, it is believed that in the future they will be 
safe and will be permitted to breed undisturbed. President Miller, in a re- 
cent letter to the National Committee, gives this guarantee of future effort: 
“This state has made a splendid beginning, and, with the Audubon Society 
still engaged in educating the people to the value of bird life as a great pub- 
lic asset, we hope to carry on the work until our state laws and a wise sen- 
timent make us abreast of the most advanced commonwealth.” 


. 


Massachusetts.—The only paid warden employed has charge of the 
Weepecket Islands. His report is very satisfactory, { it shows that the 
Terns breeding on that island were unmolested during the entire season 
and that they made a normal increase. Mr. George H. Mackay, who has 
for so long a period given such watchful care to the birds breeding on 
Muskeget, writes, “I have nothing new regarding this island; conditions 
there were long ago settled satisfactorily to me, and it runs itself without 
care nowadays. So far as I know, there is nothing to complain of in that 
quarter.” Mr. Mackay adds, regarding game legislation, that he has 
watched and guarded the interests of the public most earnestly and closely. 
“No obnoxious bills were passed, but a most important and valuable bill 
was championed and was successfully passed. This was the prohibition of 
sale of spring shore, marsh and beach birds. I regard it as a most impor- 
tant factor in bird protection.” The National Committee agree most 
heartily with Mr. Mackay in his opinion, and consider that the citizens of 
Massachusetts owe a great deal to his persistent and indefatigable work. 
The influence of this excellent legislation reaches far beyond the limits of 
the commonwealth where it was enacted. 

Mr. Mackay intends to make an effort to secure similar legislation for 
Ducks, and he should be supported most earnestly by every sportsman in 
the state, as the killing of any species of game birds during the northward 
migration is wrong both in principle and practice, and is indefensible from 
any standpoint. Mr. Frederick A. Homer gives the following interesting 
account of the Terns breeding on that historical island, Penikese: “The 
Terns are increasing very rapidly from year to year, and the past year seems 
to have been an exceptional one. In all my experience 1 have never seen 
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so many here. The Roseate Terns are also increasing wonderfully, and 
while a few years ago they seemed quite rare, this year I saw great bodies 
of them, with not a Common Tern among them, and I judge the colony is 
divided about equally between the Common and the Roseate. This fact is 
very pleasing to me, as it evidences the care we have taken to see that pro- 
tection is afforded them. There have also been but few fishermen in our 
harbor of late, and it has thus been easy to control the taking of eggs, and 
having but few sheep on the island very few of the young Terns have been 
crippled. My notes give but twelve as having been found in a crippled 
state, and I can say with confidence that this has been an exceptional year 
for the constantly increasing Tern colony at the island of Penikese. Grad- 
ually they are nesting nearer the outbuildings than ever before, and all my 
fear is that they will finally overrun the island; but this matter will regulate 
itself, 1 suppose. 

“Below are some extracts from my note-book: May 5, 1904. The 
Terns arrived early this A.M. in small detached squads, the weather being 
fine and the wind strong from the $.W. , 

“May 6. The Terns are arriving in greatly increased numbers and by 
evening had all arrived. Weather fine, wind N.E. 

“May 26. Saw the first egg: 

“June 21. Saw the first young Tern, just hatched. 

“July 17. The young are beginning to fly. 

“August 3. Terns commenced to leave with some young. 

“Sept. 15. Terns have all left.” . 

Unfortunately, the Common and Least Terns breeding on Katoma 
Beach, Martha’s Vineyard, did not fare so well, for some lawless party 
robbed the birds of all their first laying of eggs. As the Least Terns are 
less prone to breed in colonies than the other members of the family, it may 
be possible that they did not suffer so much from the raid as did the Com- 
mon Terns. A reward of twenty-five dollars was offered by the National 
Committee for evidence that would convict the eggers, but it was without 
result and the person who committed the crime is still unpunished. Mr. 
John E. Howland, of Vineyard Haven, who has aided the National Com- 
mittee in many ways, writes that he is of the opinion that the Least Terns 
.breed sparingly all along the south shore of Martha’s Vineyard. He adds, 
“The severe winter, even on this favorably located island, was more than 
our game birds could stand and the Quail were nearly exterminated; it is to 
be regretted that our Legislature did not make a close season on these 
beautiful little game birds. In May I saw quite a number of Heath Hens, 
but at this writing I cannot give you any information as to how they 
nested. Local shooters are respecting the laws protecting Gulls, Terns 
and Night Herons in a way they have never done before.” 

Miss Kimball, secretary of the Audubon Society, sends the following 
report of growth and good results: 
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“Since the last report sent you (Nov., 1903), our society has gained 
431 new members, giving a total membership of 6,016 persons, of which 
1,505 are Juniors. We have 118 local secretaries working in 117 
districts through the state. 

“A good number of Educational Leaflets, and other circulars, have 
been distributed. New warning posters, or copies of the law, printed on 
cloth, have been sent out freely. There has been a good demand for the 
two bird charts published by the Society. The calendar for the last year 
has been republished for 1905, and plates taken from it without dates, 
to sell in sets. A number of 1904 calendars were given to teachers of 
vacation schools, to help them in their nature- work. 

“A new traveling lecture, written for children, illustrated by colored 
plates, was added to our two lectures, with lantern and slides, and all 
three were used a good deal, especially during the spring. 

“Our four traveling libraries have been loaned continuously, and new 
books are now being added. 

“The very few complaints of violations of the law which have been 
made, have been reported to the Fish and Game Commission. 

“An appropriation for this year was made to help the Biological 
Farm which Dr. Field has started at Sharon. 

“The following meetings have been held, in addition to the regular 
monthly meetings of the Board of Directors: A course of three lectures 
by Rev. Herbert K. Job; a free lecture or public meeting,- addressed by 
Mr. Ralph Hoffmann, and Mr. William Duscher, and a field- ses or 
bird-walk, open only to Associate members.’ 


Maine.—A< session of the legislature will be held early in 1905, and 
the Committee hopes to be able to carry out some of the recommen- 
dations suggested in the last report, for the improvement of the game and 
bird statutes. Whether public opinion is strong enough at the present 
time to secure the passage of a law preventing spring shooting of Ducks, 
Geese and shore birds, is not definitely known; however, such a law is 
much needed, especially in the case of the American Eider. Fishermen 
still take the eggs of this fast-disappearing bird, notwithstanding all the 
efforts to prevent this wasteful practice. Each year lessens the number 
of these Ducks breeding on the Maine coast, and, unless some radical 
measure can be devised to protect the Eiders, they will shortly have to 
be classed among the birds that formerly bred in the state. A close 
season for ten years would not be too radical a law to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case. 

Eleven wardens were employed during the breeding season of 1904, 
and it gives the Committee great pleasure to state that all of these men 
gave faithful, interested and excellent service. All of the bird colonies on 
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the Maine coast are in particularly favorable localities for effective pro- 
tection. That most of the colonies are in fine condition, and are increas- 
ing rapidly in size, is very clearly stated in an interesting report made by 
Mr. A. H. Norton, after a personal inspection, his trip lasting from July 
12 to August 16. A summary of Mr. Norton’s report is appended. 

The Puffins at Matinicus Rock numbered six, a gain of two since 
last year. 

Black Guillemots still maintain the full extent of their range in Maine. 

Herring Gulls show a general increase in number. While the birds are 
found in considerable numbers as far west as Scarborough, No Mans Land 
marks their western breeding limit on this coast. At no point are the birds 
as abundant in the same area as at No Mans Land, which contains but 
twelve acres. 

At the Duck Islands the conditions still continue to be excellent. In 
fact, nowhere is protection extended and conducted with more zeal and 
better results than at Great Duck Island and No Mans Land. At Little 
Duck the birds are rather less accustomed to the presence of man than at 
Great Duck, and are a little wilder than the birds at the latter place. The 
colony has increased extensively since protection became established. No 
evidences of molestation were visible. 

Laughing Gulls have left Metinic Green Island this year and returned 
to Western Egg Rock in Muscaugus Bay. This is a less desirable place 
from our point of view, and it is to be hoped that they may return to the 
island first named. The reason for this change is not entirely clear, as they 
returned to Metinic Green Island in the spring. It is possible that the 
erection of a small shed for the shelter of the three sheep pastured here, 
nearthe resort of the Gulls, may have had the effect of changing their place. 

Common and Arctic Terns of Maine sometimes breed separately but 
more often together, so that they may be conveniently treated under the 
general term, Terns. On the whole, there has been a decided increase in 
the numbers of these birds. 

No mortality was noted among them at any point, and it is said that 
food seems to have been more abundant than it was last year. Mr. Ruth- 
ven Deane, one of the directors of the National Association, while on the 
Maine coast the past summer, visited the Tern colony in Saco Bay and con- 
firms Mr. Norton’s favorable report. He says, “During July and August 
large numbers of Terns were seen daily fishing in Saco Bay and off Scar- 
boro Beach.” ; 

Leach’s Petrels, so far as observed, have not suffered molestation. The 
introduction of dogs and cats on the islands where they breed, by 
fishermen who camp or live there, is a practice that may be serious and 
should be prohibited, as both of these animals are very destructive to 
Petrels. 
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It is doubtful if any Cormorants now breed in Maine; yet they continue 
to remain throughout the summer in some numbers. 

I succeeded in getting ashore on Old Man Island, after making three 
attempts; this was on August 1, a rough, foggy day. I saw only one 
Eider Duck, a female which started from the shore or close to it at the 
northeast part of the island, and flew entirely away, not returning while I 
was there. Though I searched, I could find no nest or young. While the 
number there last year was considerably more, observations at other points 
makes it seem to me probable that only a small number were actually breed - 
ing, perhaps only the four which Captain Small, the warden, has observed 
to remain this year. 

The shooting about Old Man Island, last spring, no doubt had the 
result of driving away all but the birds most strongly attached to the place. 
With law and enforcement there seems a fair chance to save this colony. 

A single Female Eider was seen at Pulpit Rock, August 3, and on July 
30, about Jordan’s Delight Ledges, off Naraguagus Bay, sixteen or more 
of both sexes were started from the water, all being strong of wing. They 
were not seen here on our return. 

At Jericho Bay I failed to see any of the birds about their resorts, 
though it may be hoped that some had bred and departed from Spirit Ledge. 
With the extended extirpation of the little Terns at the old resorts of this 
Duck further up the bay, it seems nearly certain that none could have 
escaped nest-robbing there. . 

An Eider Duck was seen for some time around Matinicus by Mr. 
Merton Tolman this spring. While the outlook is not bright, another 
effort should be made to protect these grounds, with the hope of saving this 
noble bird to the breeding fauna of the United States. A law for the pro- 
tection of this Duck must be required of the legislature at the coming 
session. 

While a few of the birds spend the summer on this coast, thousands, and 
perhaps tens of thousands, winter or migrate along the outer islands, reefs, 
and ledges of Maine. They form an item of some importance in the 
economy of a class who depend to a great extent upon the ‘abundance of 
the sea’ for a livelihood. A pair of dressed Eiders, or Ducks and Drakes, 
command about 50 cents, while five yield a pound of feathers. 

The migrants begin to arrive late in October, and depart the last of 
April. As the birds inhabit the most exposed places at the most inhos- 
pitable seasons, they are taken only by the hardier gunners, and, as they 
are held in much esteem, all of these taken are put to use. 

With these conditions, it would be nearly impossible to prevent the 
taking of all of the birds-for even a short term of years, should such a 
law be passed. 

A law prohibiting the taking of Eiders between March first and 
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November first would probably meet with little opposition, and would be 
observed. Its enforcement would give security to the birds which return 
in April or May to breed. Means must be taken to enforce the pro- 
tection of the breeding-grounds, or the species must cease to breed on 
our shores. © 

Great Blue Herons are protected at Bradbury’s Island and Great 
Wass Island. At both of these places the young were on the wing late 
in July; they were abundant at Deer Isle, where they feed about the 
long, shallow coves at low tide. They were considered more numerous 
this year than at any previous year. About Great Wass Island many 
were also seen, indicating successful breeding. 

Black-crowned Night Herons have been protected at Falmouth and 
at Little Duck Island; both of these colonies are quite large, and have 
passed a successful breeding season. Three pairs of these birds bred this 
year on No Mans Land, this being the first instance known. The 
young which were succcssfully reared were leaving their nests July 21. 

Spotted Sandpipers breed, to some extent, on nearly every protected 
island, and receive the attention of the wardens. They have bred well, 
and have not been molested so far as known. 

The Secretary of the State Audubon Society reports “progress in the 
work of bird protection in Maine. The objects of the Audubon Society 
are becoming better known, and meet the approval of the thoughtful 
everywhere. The reports from the local secretaries are encouraging.” 
One writes: “The interest in bird-study is gratifying. The school 
children take an active interest in birds, and are learning the lessons 
taught by the society for their protection.” Another writes: “The 
teachers are delightfully enthusiastic over the Audubon work.” 

One teacher who presides over a large school composed of younger 
pupils has accomplished a great work among the children under her 
care. Every morning she gives them a bird-talk of a few minutes, and 
she has inspired them with a wonderful degree of enthusiasm. They 
surprise even herself, by the closeness and accuracy of their personal 
observation of bird-ways, and also by the amount of information which 
they have acquired through such observation. They have taken under 
their especial protection all the birds in their respective neighborhoods, 
and woe is sure to betide any would-be plunderer who dares to disturb 
the nests. One small pupil discovered some New Hampshire boys climb - 
ing to one of the Robins’ nests near his home (South Berwick is a 
border town), and endeavored to drive them away. Not succeeding in 
this, the plucky little one went promptly for a policeman, who gave the 
intruders convincing proof that it is not safe to violate our Maine laws 
for the protection of birds. I am sure that those boys will raid no more 
nests on this side of the state line. 


ee 
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It is a matter of common remark that the birds in this vicinity are 
remarkably tame this season. They have been so faithfully defended 
against their enemies, and so liberally supplied with food and with nest- 
ing materials by their little friends who wear the Audubon button, that 
it is not strange that the timid creatures should respond to these friendly 
advances. 

Reports from other branches are equally interesting. We have con- 
tinued to distribute literature, pledge cards, buttons and certificates as 
formerly. We have two bird-charts with descriptive matter to be loaned 
to local secretaries, teachers or other bird-lovers upon application. 

Our society now numbers 1,261, of which 315 are members and 
juniors, and 946 are associates. However, it is not a show of numbers 
that we seek, but the education of the masses to the economic value 
of birds. 


Michigan.—T his is one of the few states that has not as yet adopted the 
Model Law. One of the chief activities of the Audubon Society and other 
public-spirited citizens should be to try to secure its passage at the session 
of the legislature commencing in January, 1905. The large colony of 
Herring Gulls breeding near the Passage Island Lighthouse, Lake Superior, 
were protected by a paid warden, and they made a normal increase. Pro- 


fessor Barrows, of the Agricultural College, reports that some small colonies 
of Herring Gulls, Common Terns and Caspian Terns which occupy several 
small islands and rocky ledges in the northern part of Lake Michigan were 
very much disturbed and were robbed of their eggs.. This was not discov- 
ered until too late to take action this season, but attention will be given to 
them during the coming breeding season. It is especially important that 
the colony of Caspian Terns should be rigidly protected, as comparatively 
few of them breed in the United States. 

Secretary Butler, of the Audubon Society, reports as follows: “Our 
work has consisted mainly in distributing literature and in endeavoring to 
organize branch societies. Some success was achieved in protection at 
various points and the state was aroused for a time over the report of the 
Fruit -Growers’ Association recommending the next legislature to provide an 
open season for Robins. A colony of Great Blue Herons was being rapidly 
destroyed at Clarkson during the nesting season. The women of the 
community said the wings made good dusters, and thus encouraged the 
killing. The killing of Gulls and Terns for the milliners has been common 
in Michigan, but this has been somewhat checked. 

“At Chesaning a man was killing Hummingbirds for the millinery trade. 
On promising to give up the unlawful work, no further action was taken. 
Complaints have come from several parts of the state, but no action could 
be taken because the deputy game wardens refuse to act on information 
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supplied by the Audubon Society. Tle State Game Warden requires that 
all complaints shall be made to him. 

“The best results obtained were from the posting of printed notices 
giving a résumé of the law relating to the destruction of birds. Many of 
these signs were destroyed by vicious persons, but threats of prosecution are 
doing some good. 

“Plans for the coming year will be an effort to pass the Model Law; 
a series of lectures for the public; talks by the secretary to boys’ clubs and 
church societies, especially those meeting during the summer season; plans 
to get bird study before the educational bodies of the state, and especially 
those that hold meetings during the summer months; funds to be secured 
to carry on successfully all of the above work.” 


Minnesota.—This was one of the first states to organize an Audubon 
Society (1897) ; the Model Law has been adopted, but the bird protection 
movement is not yet under full headway. This commonwealth has an 
area of over 83,000 square miles in which the birds must be protected, and 
a population of over one and one-half millions of people who should ‘be 
willing to do some bird study and bird protection work. There should be 
at least one or more local secretaries in every county in the state; Massa- 
chusetts, with only one-tenth of the area to cover, already has one hundred 
and sixteen secretaries at work. President Taylor makes a specially inter- 
esting report of educational work done: “The work of the year has been 
more than satisfactory. We have, in connection with the bird branch of 
the State Horticultural Society, issued and largely distributed a circular on 
bird protection which has done much good. We have secured one hun- 
dred lantern-slides, through different sources, and these have been used by 
Prof. D. Lange in his lectures to the High School and to school teachers 
and scholars. Four more lectures are still to be deliveted before the 
children in this city. He has published under the auspices of this Society 
a book, ‘How to Know One Hundred Birds of Minnesota and the North- 
west,’ which is the best primary lesson book I have seen, and it has been 
very successful. A number of convictions have been secured and a general 
tone of better security for our birds has been established. The public is 
talking about us, which is always a favorable sign that we are doing some- 
thing. 

“While we get somewhat discouraged for need of money, we peg along 
and slowly win our way, I am sure. We, however, need help from the 
richer sections of the country.” 


Mississippi.— During the present year the Model Law was adopted 
which is a decided gain, as it helps to close up the gap in the coastwise 
states and permits the use of the warden system. As there is no Audubon 
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organization in this commonwealth, the necessary work of securing the 
passage of new legislation was entrusted to Mr. Miller, president of the 
Louisiana Audubon Society. His success in a state where no previous 
educational work along Audubon lines had been done is another evidence 
of what a great personal interest, added to force and determination, can 
achieve. The National Committee have distributed some educational 
matter and warning notices, but there is great need for a State Audubon 
organization. 


Missouri.— In a few words Secretary August Reese tells the conditions 
in this great commonwealth: “The Missouri Audubon Society, since its 
incorporation June, 1901, has been highly successful in creating a healthy 
sentiment for the better protection of birds, both from a utilitarian and from 
a humanitarian point of view. In its effort to obtain practical legislation, 
it has fought a gallant but unsuccessful battle. Supported by the press and 
thousands of prominent citizens, the questionable influence of those who 
traffic in birds and game triumphed over the wishes of the masses. Not 
discouraged by defeat, we will renew our labors to obtain our cherished 
object, the enactment and enforcement of effective bird laws.” 

With the election of a man of the character of Joseph W. Folk as the 
Governor of the State, boodle will hereafter have no power to defeat good 
bird and game legislation. The cold storage magnates will soon discover 
that it is impossible to find any state to which they may send their paid 
emissaries to slaughter game birds, both in and out of season. Gradually 
the lines are closing about them, as one state after another enacts laws 
which limits the bag, and especially prohibits sale and export. The legis- 
lature of 1905 should wipe out the disgrace of the past and place the state 
in the front rank of bird and game protection. 


Nebraska.— There are two organizations in the state working for bird 
protection, both of them sending messages of good accomplished. Miss 
Higgins, secretary of the Audubon Society, says: “This society has kept 
alive during the past year the bird interest among the 15,000 or more junior 
members. The vigilant protection of birds and their nests last spring by 
thousands of little bird-lovers was gratifying indeed, and productive of 
wonderful results. In all the parks and wooded spots in the city and the 
country round about were posted warnings. Omaha has forty special 
police officers, all members of the Humane Society and nearly all members 
of the Audubon Society; these officers have been of inestimable value to 
the society. We have circulated what literature it was possible for us to 
procure. 

“I send this superficial account of our year’s work, and hope that next 
year, when we have become a state organization, we may not only have a 
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report to send to the convention, but a delegate as well. We are to have a 
meeting soon for the purpose of incorporating into a State Association.” 

Dr. Wolcott of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, writes: ‘The 
Union has reprinted a leaflet of Professor Bruner’s ‘A Plea for the Pro- 
tection of our Birds.’ Of these about four thousand have been circulated. 
Many newspapers, and some prominent ones, in the state, have reprinted 
the leaflet; probably a total circulation of 50,000 has been reached in 
this way. 

“Representatives of the society have spoken in favor of bird protection 
at farmers’ institutes, at teachers’ institutes, at meetings of patrons of schools, 
to school children, etc. Probably fifty audiences have been addressed dur- 
ing the year. The officers of the society have codperated with and advised 
the State Game Warden, especially ‘in reference to warning of individuals 
and prosecution of a few, for destruction of game and song birds. 

“Much work has been done by members privately in securing the post - 
ing of land, in warning and watching boys and men known to be violating 
game laws, and in other ways keeping the cause of bird protection before 
the people.” 


New Hampshire.—Work in this state is carried on effectively along 
most of the best lines of real progress; an outline of the same is furnished 
by Mrs. Batchelder, the secretary: ‘The work of the society for the past 
year has been a continuation and enlargement of that of previous years. 
The circulation of the National Association’s educational leaflets has been 
increased by the addition of those recently published. 

“The colored bird-charts and Birp-Lore’s uncolored chart have been 
introduced in many more schools, and donated to such schools as could not 
purchase them. A circulating library of bird literature has been made avail- 
able for use in rural schools. The traveling lecture and stereopticon con- 
tinue to be in demand, and are reported to be very useful. 

“At the suggestion of the National Association, feeding grounds for the 
birds were established during the latter part of the severe winter. It is the 
intention to repeat the experiment, and to make systematic observations 
thereon. 

“At the request of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, literature, 
charts and other materials were furnished to the Arts and Crafts Department 
for circulation among women’s clubs in rural districts. 

“Contributions in money have been made to the society for the protec -" 
tion of New Hampshire forests, and to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

“The junior societies thus far organized have been very successful in 
arousing an interest in bird life among the young people. 

“The work of the coming year will be practically a continuation of that 
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of the past. Steps have been taken toward encouraging the improvement 
of school-house grounds in rural districts. This is undertaken with a 
view of bringing children and youth into closer sympathy with nature, of 
attracting bird life to the immediate vicinity of the schools, and thus 
indirectly but surely to accomplish the more effectual protection of the 
birds themselves.” 


New Jersey.—Two wardens were employed to watch and guard the 
few remaining Laughing Gulls and Terns on this coast. Both of them re- 
port an exceptionally favorable season, and an unusually large increase. Even 
nature was kind in that she sent no heavy storm-tides to sweep away the 
eggs and young during the breeding season. The summer boarder with a 
gun, who must kill something, still gives some trouble; but the resident pub- 
lic are beginning to acknowledge that a strict enforcement of the bird and 
game laws is a benefit to all. Miss Scribner, the secretary of the Audubon 
Society, narrates in a few clear words the important and rather strenuous 
activities of the present year. Very few of the Audubon Societies have ever 
been called upon to pass through such an ordeal as was presented to New 
Jersey during the last session of the legislature. That the Society was not 
caught napping, is a cause for congratulation and an example to other so- 
cieties who may at any moment have to face the same situation. “The 
most important result reached during the past year on the part of the New 
Jersey Audubon Society was that relating to the ‘ Robin Bill.’ It was ru- 
mored in the preceding summer that the fruit - growers and others had planned 
to enter a bill in the legislature authorizing the shooting of Robins, Catbirds, 
Flickers and Doves, thus removing protection from some of our most valu- 
able insectivorous birds. An educational crusade among the children was 
deemed advisable, and, accordingly, several thousand leaflets on the Robin 
were sent to the superintendents and principals of public schools, who had 
kindly agreed to distribute them. 

“In consequence of active work on the part of the friends of the society, 
and as a result of thousands of petitions sent all over the state, the mem- 
bers of the legislature and the Governor were deluged with thousands of 
names, and public opinion was sufficiently aroused to prevent the passage 
of bills in the Senate and House which proposed to make an open season 
on Robins and other important birds. 

“The next work in which the Society took a hand was that of helping 
to pass a law forbidding the shooting of Pigeons at traps. In conjunction 
with the Hudson County Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
petitions and letters were sent all over the state and public opinion, which 
had been kept agitated for the previous two years, was thoroughly aroused. 
The sporting element made a desperate fight, and succeeded in keeping the 
bill in Committee till the close of the session, but public indignation was 
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so strong that Governor Murphy called an extra session to reconsider the 
‘ Pigeon Bill.’ At this session the bill was passed in a few minutes. 
“About a hundred new members have been received in the New Jersey 
Society during the past year, but this inadequately represents the interest 
aroused by the work of the society. This interest is contagious, and many 
are devoting time and thought to the study and protection of birds, and in 
the schools especially much attention is given to this work.” 


New York.—A determined effort was made by the baymen and hotel 
keepers of Long Island to have the law prohibiting spring shooting of Ducks 
and Geese repealed, but, owing to the strong fight made by the sportsmen of 
the other parts of the state, aided by the entire Audubon influence, the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. The stopping of spring shooting for two years has 
increased the numbers of the above-named game birds very materially, and it 
is reported by reliable observers that more Wood Ducks and Black Ducks 
were hatched and successfully reared in New York State than for many 
years past. “Two wardens were employed to care for the Terns breeding at 
the north and south end of Gardiner’s Island, and each of them report a 
very large increase in the numbers of these Sea Swallows. The two colo- 
nies now number some thousands of birds which are not molested, as the 
people residing in the vicinity of the breeding grounds are fully acquainted 
with the law and generally observe it. 

Miss Lockwood, secretary of the Audubon Society, makes an extremely 
encouraging report, which is added: “The same methods have been fol- 
lowed during the past year by the New York Audubon Society as hereto- 
fore. The wall charts, the traveling lantern and slide outfit, the educa- 
tional and other leaflets, have done effective work. 

“Over 17,000 leaflets have been distributed; of these, 2,700 were sent 
to the State Fair at Syracuse. The law posters have been circulated in 
both English and Italian. 

“The lecture ‘ Travels of a Bird Student,’ given by Mr. Chapman for 
the benefit of the society at Sherry’s, added over $400 to the funds. 
$125 was contributed toward the expenses of the National Committee. 

“In October, Mr. Dutcher spoke in behalf of the society at the Con- 
vention of Societies for Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Animals, at 
Syracuse. 

“From all parts of the state reports are received showing increased pop- 
ular interest. One local secretary writes: ‘I am delighted with the 
progress being made with the work of the Audubon Society: in the general 
information and awakened intelligence of the people whom I meet, greatly 
in contrast with that of a few years ago.’ Another secretary was told by a 
leading clergyman of her town, after reading ‘An Open Letter to Clergy- 
men’ by Mr. Dutcher: ‘I will aid you all I can, and will take the cause 
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right into the pulpit, and later on will distribute the leaflets in my 
congregation.’ 

“Never before has the New York Society begun the winter with better 
prospects. There are now enthusiastic workers all over the state and 
many new fields to be conquered. As unstinted a distribution as possible 
must therefore be made of the many excellent leaflets now available. 

“Steps have been taken for the incorporation of the society. 

“The pressing need of the society, to meet which all energies must be 
bent, is to gain two or three hundred sustaining members. Each town and 
city in the state should contribute its quota according to its wealth and size, 
and with persistent effort this ought to be possible. Such an income as 
this would mean would do much to insure the permanency of the society, 
whatever (inevitable) changes in the Executive Board the future may bring. 

“The present membership is 5,217.” 


North Carolina.—The report of the year’s work detailed by Secretary 
Pearson shows so clearly how much a well-managed and aggressive society 
can accomplish that it becomes an excellent object-lesson for the Executive 
Officers of all other societies. 

“The Audubon Society of North Carolina is an unique organization, 
in that it is not only a society for the study of bird life and the pro- 
mulgation of the ideas of bird protection, but it has, in addition, the 


power of appointing bird and game wardens, and in other ways repre- 
sents the state as a Game Commission might do. The measure of 
success with which its affairs have been attended demonstrates clearly 
the advisability of a non-political organization, conducting the affairs of 
the bird and game protection work of a commonwealth. 

“This Society has been adding to its warden force until, at the 
present time, forty men are employed, six of these giving their entire 
time to the work. The enforcement of the bird and game laws in the 
state is a new experience to most of the population, and when such con- 
ditions exist it is reasonable that the people should be made acquainted 
with the law, and substantial reasons given them why the insect-eating 
birds should be protected and the game preserved. To accomplish this 
end the wardens travel through the country visiting the towns, country 
stores and farmhouses, handing out literature and talking with the 
people. In this way there has been distributed during the past year in 
round numbers the following literature: 
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Leaflets of National Committee 

Government publications 

Publications of the Stat: Society 
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“Making a total of 180,000 different articles of printed information 
regarding bird protection, which has been given the people of the state. 
These do not take into consideration 600 books purchased for the use 
of the local secretaries, rural school teachers and game _ wardens. 
Each warden is supplied not only with copies of the State and Federal 
laws, but with certain literature which he is obliged to read and become 
familiar with. For example, every warden has a copy of Neltje Blanchan’s 
‘Bird Neighbors,’ Pearson’s ‘Stories of Bird Life,’ Hornaday’s splendid 
new ‘ Natural History of North America,’ and the magazine, ‘ BirnD-Lore.’ 

“After the warden has thoroughly acquainted the people of his terri- 
tory with the bird and game laws, he proceeds to prosecute any violations 
of the law which may be reported to him. Fifty-five prosecutions have 
been successfully conducted by the Audubon Society for the past year. 

“Aided by support from the Thayer Fund, the society has been able 
to extend absolute protection to the breeding sea birds along the coast. 
About 2,700 young are known to have been raised the past summer. 
The secretary has delivered a number of talks and public lectures in 
various parts of the state, with the view of arousing further interest in 
the subject of bird study and bird protection. The work of the society 
is well received in the state, and the officers feel that they have grounds 
for much encouragement.” 


North Dakota.— During the present year the local society has developed 
into a state organization which bids fair to become one of the important 
factors in bird preservation. Its field of usefulness is large, for within the 
borders of the commonwealth many large colonies of water birds find their 
breeding homes. 

The first report of the society is presented by Miss Abbott, the secre- 
tary: “As our State Society was not organized until May of this year, we 
have accomplished nothing other than the outdoor Saturday morning Bird 
classes, which were carried on during the spring and early summer. These 
classes were largely attended both by adults and children. Also, through the 
summer a number of bibliographies on nature and birds were distributed, as 
well as Audubon literature. 

“We are planning to have stereopticon lectures given in this city and 
throughout the state by members of the society who will volunteer to do 
this work. The society owns fifty bird slides. We shall issue a printed 
bulletin in which we will include Audubon news and literature and bibli- 
ographies on nature. 

“We are making great efforts toward the establishing of branch societies. 
We are also sending out the Audubon pledge, to which we hope to get the 
signatures of all the teachers and pupils throughout the state; to those 
signing this pledge we shall send a bird button. 
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“Perhaps the work that will be the most important will be that of lend- 
ing libraries, containing books and mounted pictures on nature and birds; 
these libraries are to have between ten and fifteen books in them, and, to- 
gether with the case, will cost $20. If our funds hold out we shall send a 
copy or copies of Brrp-Lore with each library. Of course these libraries 
are to be loaned through the branch societies. At present the society is 
preparing a list of the ‘ Flowers and Plants of North Dakota, and Where 
Found.’ This will be published and distributed by the society in the spring.” 


Ohio.—The progress made by the Ohio Audubon Society is best shown 
by the report of the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charlotte Miller Temple: 

“We report a considerable increase in enrolment of members, and a 
continued interest and effort in bird protection. 

“Monthly meetings are held, the time being divided between reports of 
officers, committees, etc., and a program which usually includes an address 
on some subject bearing upon the work of the society, with brief field dis- 
cussions. During the year numerous talks have been given in the schools 
by members of the society. School children are welcomed at the meetings. 
A corps of speakers assisted at the school celebrations of Arbor and Bird Day. 

“Every possible effort was made by our committee to prevent the removal 
of the Carolina Dove from the protected list, but these efforts were futile, 
and Dovés are being slaughtered this fall. 

“The treasurer, assisted by other members, sold Audubon calendars dur- 
ing the holiday season, netting a substantial amount for the treasury. No 
admission fee was charged at the annual public lecture; Mr. William Hub- 
bell Fisher, the speaker, gave a bird talk, illustrated by lantern-slides. Other 
talks were given at various meetings by Mr. Chas. Dury (The Humming- 
bird), Mr. Benn Pitman (Birds in Art), Mr. Osburn (Bird Calls), Mrs. 
Hermine Hansen (The Scarlet Tanager), Miss Gertrude Harvey (The 
Tern Islands of Lake Erie). Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washington, D. C., 
and State Game Warden Mr. J. T. Porterfield, of Columbus, gave inspir- 
ing talks at one meeting. A new feature, which may become a part of our 
program, was ‘ Field Day’ in June. 

“Branch secretaries are being appointed throughout the state, and from 
this we hope to gain much. The corresponding secretary’s work has kept 
the society in touch with other state societies, the A. O. U., the Biological 
Survey at Washington, and with the Society for Protection of Birds in 
England. 

“Inquiries in regard to Audubon work are frequently coming in from 
new quarters, evidencing the growth of interest in bird protection.” 


Oklahoma.— While the Audubon Society of this territory is in a dor- 
mant condition, yet the subject of bird protection and the allied subject of 
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humane education are attracting considerable attention. Mrs. Henrietta 
E. Foster, of Tecumseh, who has been urging the passage of a humane 
education law, quotes a letter from the State Superintendent of Public 
Education in South Dakota, where humane education is taught in the 
schools: “It has a tendency to create a desire for nature study, not only 
with the small children, but with those of the higher grades. It has also 
tended to increase the birds. The boys who were in the habit of climbing 
trees and destroying nests now see a study in this subject. I believe that 
great good will come from it in many ways. It will make more careful 
boys and girls, as well as better educated men and women.” Mrs. Foster 
adds: “You will notice that the effects on increase of birds and protection 
of them accords with my claim that such would be the result of a humane 
education law. Iam glad to know that it has been proven to be a fact. 
I believe in a stringent law to protect the birds, but that alone is not 
sufficient; the humane education of the children should go with it. The 
littlé it has been taught in the public schools in this territory has entirely 
changed the nature of the boys who have been given the instruction, as to 
their manner of treatment of birds; like the boys of Dakota, they have 
changed the killing of birds and robbing of nests to the protection and 
study of them.” 

The press are not silent on the subject of bird protection, as is shown by 
the following excellent editorial from the New Kirk ‘Democrat Herald’: 
“It is likely at the sessions of the territorial legislature an effort will be 
made to have more stringent game laws passed. A small per cent of the 
larger kinds of game is left in Oklahoma, but what there is, the sportsmen 
would like to protect as much as possible. The chief aim now, however, 
will be to afford better protection for birds such as Quail and Prairie 
Chickens, both of which are still quite abundant in several sections. The 
Quails are said to be especially beneficial on farms, as they are one of the 
best pest -killers known, and on that account the farmers will be glad of the 
passage of a law which will insure their feathered friends more protection.” 


Oregon.— At the request of this Committee, State Game Warden 
Baker sent two deputy wardens to the southeastern portion of the state to 
give special protection to the birds breeding in the extensive and numerous 
shallow lakes in that region. The sum of one hundred and fifty dollars 
was paid from the Thayer Fund on account of the salary of the wardens, 
the balance being paid by the state. 

Very few attempts at violation of the law were reported, the worst 
offenders being hunters from California who cross the line, hunt and 
return before they can be captured. Chief Warden Baker states: “The 
wardens arrived at the breeding grounds at least two months too early, as 
owing to late snows and high water the breeding season was late.” 
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Early in the year the Committee requested Messrs. Finley and Bohl- 
man, the well-known bird photographers and nature writers, to furnish a 
report of the conditions of the’ bird colonies on the Oregon coast. The 
report is so interesting that it is given in full: 

“We have visited the majority of rocks which are scattered along the 
coast from the mouth of the Columbia south to the California line, and we 
find that by far the most important rookeries are to be found on the “Three 
Arch Rocks,’ which are situated near the entrance of Netarts Bay, practi- 
cally two miles north of the same, and probably ten or fifteen miles south 
of the entrance of Tillamock Bay. The rocks consist of a group of three 


BRANDT'S CORMORANTS ON THE ARCH ROCKS, COAST OF OREGON 
Photographed by Finley and Bohiman 


large rocks, and a few unimportant smaller ones, and are a mile off shore. 
The one to the right is three hundred and four feet high and about eight 
hundred feet long, while the one to the left is of about the same area, the 
center one being somewhat smaller and more precipitous. These rocks are 
densely populated, principally by California Murres, of which there are ten 
or twelve large rookeries and a large number of smaller ones; the large 
rookeries, it is estimated, contain between five and ten thousand individuals 
each, which gives a Murre population, at a conservative estimate, of 
seventy-five thousand individuals. 

“There are three large rookeries of Cormorants, probably four or five 
hundred birds in each; the rock to the left is inhabited almost entirely by 
Brandt's Cormorants, while on the middle rock are found the Farallone 
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Cormorants. Baird’s Cormorant is found on all three rocks in isolated and 
more inaccessible spots, and is the least common; there is a fourth species. 
of Cormorant found here, but it was not positively identified. There are 
two Tufted Puffin rookeries on the rock to the right and the north slope 
of the middle one, and also a few on the northern slope of the third rock. 
There are two species of Petrels found, the Forked-tail and Leach’s, but 
it was impossible to estimate their numbers or that of the Puffins; 
however, the guano was honey-combed with their burrows. The Western 
Gull is quite numerous, between three and five thousand individuals; they 
breed on all of the rocks. Pigeon Guillemots, not over fifteen or twenty 
pairs, and a few Black Oyster-catchers, were found. 

“ These rocks were visited in 1901 and 1903, and both times considerable 
difficulty was experienced in getting out to them, as it was necessary to 
launch a boat through the surf. We waited two weeks each time before a 
sufficiently calm day arrived to attempt the breakers, although a little later in 
the year, the storekeeper at Netarts P.O. assured us that the breakers often 
subsided entirely, and people camping along the beach (summer resort 
people from Tillamook and neighboring small cities) went out in small 
boats to see the birds and sea-lions, a large rookery of the latter inhabiting 
the smaller rocks. These people no doubt do some damage to the birds, as 
firearms are common, and they make a practice of shooting at the sea-lions 
from the bluffs on the shore; yet at this season, which is in the latter part 
of July and August, the birds have finished their breeding, and the young 
are fully grown. In the earlier part of the season, from June 1 to July 10, 
there are but few outside people on the beach, and the breakers are too 
heavy to allow any but the most determined and well-equipped to reach 
the rocks from the shore, so not a great deal of danger is to be appre- 
hended from this source. 

“There is, however, one great menace to the bird life present, which 
ought to be checked. The seagoing tug ‘Vosberg,’ of Tillamook, has been 
in the habit, in the past two years, of running Sunday excursion parties out 
to the rocks. These parties comprise most of the able-bodied male citizens 
of the town, and they go armed to the teeth, the ostensible and advertised 
object of the excursion being a sea-lion hunt, or to capture one alive. We 
witnessed the arrival of such an excursion, while waiting on the shore for 
an opportunity to get out; the tug steamed very slowly in and out among 
the rocks, while the passengers practiced marksmanship on the birds sitting 
on the cliffs. That they did great damage was attested the following day 
when, along the beach, the surf line was strewn with the dead bodies of 
Cormorants and Murres, mainly the former. This is a practice that it will 
probably be difficult to check, as the town is isolated, being reached only by 
weekly steamboat and stage lines, and this is doubtless one of their most 
popular and exciting diversions in the summer. 
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*At the south end of the Oregon coast, there are a number of bird 
rocks, but not very large in size. Several years ago we were told that parties 
were gathering eggs from these rocks and were sending them to the San 
Francisco markets. Subsequent investigations proved this to be a fact. 

“The summers of 1892 and 1894 were spent about twenty miles north 
of Cape Blanco, at the mouth of the Coquille River, where there are a 
number of bird rocks. They are not very large, but they are well populated 
with Cormorants, principally Brandt’s, Tufted Puffins, Western Gulls and 
Murres. At present these rocks do not need protection, as they are not 
likely to be reached by anybody except the life-saving crew at Bandon, a 
small town at the mouth of the Coquille, only a short distance from the 
rocks. 

“From the Coquille up past Coos Bay, and clear up to Yaquina Bay, the 
rocks are small and scattering and do not need any protection. The same 
condition obtains near Cape Foulweather, north of Yaquina. 

“The balance of the rocks along the coast to the Columbia River are 
a couple opposite Cape Mears Light-house, another near the mouth of the 
Nehalem River, a few more further north opposite Cannon Beach; but 
these have comparatively small colonies of birds and need no protection at 
present.” 

The flagrant violation of Section 1 of the Act of 1903 (Model Law) 
by the owners of the tug Vosberg was brought to the attention of State 
Game Warden Baker, who notified the captain of the tug that any future 
violations of the statute would be prosecuted. It is proposed by the com- 
mittee to give special attention to the Oregon coast during the coming 
breeding season, in order that egging and shooting shall be prevented. 

The acting secretary of the Audubon Society, Miss Metcalfe, presents 
the following report: “During the past year our work has been divided 
between education and bird protection, or enforcement of the new bird law 
that went into effect at the close of the last session of the state legislature. 
The educative work has included free stereopticon lectures, informal bird 
talks, Saturday afternoon outings during the nesting season, and sunrise 
meets, the latter arousing the greatest enthusiasm, bringing us a number of 
new club members that we would not have obtained otherwise; many of 
those attending walked miles in the early dawn, carrying lunch baskets, 
note-book and opera glasses, to a commanding height overlooking the city 
of Portland, where we viewed the glorious panorama of snow-clad moun- 
tains and winding river under the reddening sky, while enjoying hot coffee 
and sandwiches as we listened to the sunrise chorus of the birds. 

“Fhe usual annual award of cash prizes was made by the John Bur- 
roughs Club of Portland to the school children of Oregon for the greatest 
knowledge of our native birds, as shown both by field tests and composi- 
tions. A visit from our valued friend, Rev. W. R. Lord, author of ‘ The 
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First Book of the Birds of Oregon and Washington,’ to whose enthusiasm 
and unselfish devotion to the cause the bird-lovers of this region owe so 
much, was a noteworthy event in the early part of the year; his interest in 
the work led him to make the long journey across the continent from his 
home in Rockland, Mass., in compliance with the wishes of the bird -clubs 
of the Pacific northwest. His stereopticon lecture, illustrated by the mar- 
velous and beautiful colored studies of birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, was 
a source of intense enjoyment to all who had the privilege of listening to it. 

“Bird protection has not been neglected, although there is urgent need 
of greater facilities for guarding that vast uninhabited territory in southern 
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Oregon, the lake-lands, where thousands of beautiful Grebes and other 
water birds breed. Through the efforts of our local bird men the interest of 
the state was aroused, to the extent of contributing the services of a game 
warden, making two altogether, for the enforcement of our new law in 
southern Oregon. The National Association furnished printed notices 
warning the public of the penalties attached to infringement of our law. 
These have been distributed throughout the state. 

“Our State Audubon Society has met with a sad loss in the sudden 
death, by drowning, of our corresponding secretary, Mr. Brugger. Our 
president, A. W. Anthony, has been in Alaska for several months past, and 
will probably remain there this winter. For this reason the report now 
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offered is not as complete as it should be in’its showing of the work that is 
being done in the state outside of Portland.” 


Pennsylvania.—The very brief report of the secretary, Mrs. Robins, 
tells of progress in that most important line of work, new local branches 
with consequent increased membership and support. 

“Work has been carried on as usual. There has been a steady increase 
in membership and a most gratifying increase in local societies and clubs for 
the purpose of bird study and bird protection. As our state is such a large 
one, it is almost impossible for us to keep in touch with the members ex- 
cepting where these branches exist and our energies for the coming year 
are to be largely devoted to encouraging the forming of these clubs and 
branches, under the care of our local secretaries or some other competent 
person. 

“The traveling libraries continue to do good work. 

“A new bird and game bill is to be introduced in the state legislature at 
its next session, and the society will take steps to ensure such improvements 
as are needed for the preservation of wild birds, and use its best efforts to 
aid the passage of the bill.” 


Rhode Island.— Notwithstanding the protest of the Audubon Society, 


the National Committee, and the intelligence of the commonwealth, the 
legislature passed a law providing for the payment of a bounty of twenty-five 
cents each for the scalps of Hawks, Owls and Crows. This statute is such 
a monument to ignorance and prejudice and is so far behind the times that 
it is published in full, in order that the public may have an opportunity of 
reading the very worst bird statute in force in any part of the United States. 
It is unfortunate when a commonwealth lacks laws for the protection of its 
birds, but it is much worse to have a bounty law for birds that scientific 
investigation has proved to be beneficial as a class. Bounty laws for birds 
or animals are wrong, both in principle and in practice.- 


CHAPTER 1160. 


An Act Entitled an Act for the Protection of Song Birds and Game. 
(Passed April 13, 1904.) 


It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 

Section 1. Every person who shall kill any wild hawk, except fish 
hawks, wild crow, or wild owl within the limits of this state shall, upon 
presentation of the proof hereinafter designated, receive for every such ani- 
mal so killed the sum of twenty-five cents, to be paid by the general 
treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Before such person shall be entitled to receive the aforesaid 
reward he shall exhibit to any town clerk or state seaator of any town, the 
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head of any animal killed, mentioned in Section one, and shall make affi- 
davit of the time and place of such killing. Such town clerk or senator 
shall thereupon destroy the head of such animal, and shall, in addition to 
his official attestation of said affidavit, certify that the person making the 
same exhibited to him the head of the animal alleged to have been killed ; 
and the state auditor shall, upon presentation of such affidavit and certifi- 
cate, draw his order upon the general treasurer in favor of the person sign- 
ing such affidavit. 

Sec. 3. The sum of five hundred dollars or so much thereof as may be 
necessary is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


Mrs. Grant, secretary of the Audubon Society, furnishes the following 
interesting report: “Our work has been prosecuted with some vigor during 
the past year, chiefly in establishing new branches in the rural districts and 
in schools. Ten new branches have heen founded, and fifty of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon bird-charts have been placed in schoolrooms. Our two 
traveling libraries have been in constant demand, and the stereopticon and 
accompanying lecture have been used many times. We have also assisted in 
the printing and distributing of a valuable poster, ‘ Feed the Birds.’ 

“We have increased our membership substantially, and, on the whole, 


feel that we have accomplished some good. In the future we mean to pros- 
ecute even a more vigorous and aggressive work.” . 


South Carolina.—This is the only state on the Atlantic coast that has 
not as yet adopted the Model Law for the protection of its non-game birds. 
Why the citizens of this commonwealth have not yet awakened to the 
importance of bird protection is difficult to understand, in view of all of the 
agitation on the subject during the past few years. Early in the spring of 
1904 Mr. Herbert K. Job made an extended bird photographing trip 
through the south, and among the other localities visited was South Caro- 
lina. The following brief, but interesting report shows the importance of 
improved legal bird protection: “During the second and third weeks of 
May I explored the Sea Islands of South Carolina. The coastwise trip was 
notably interesting from opportunities to study the shore birds, breeding 
and migrating. Oyster-catchers, Wilson’s Plovers and Willets were scat - 
tered about in fair numbers and were breeding, apparently unmolested. In : 
one place I was shown a fine nesting colony of Willets,; and saw in one day 
as many as fifty nests with eggs. 

“Migratory shore birds were very abundant, the various small sandpipers, 
— notably the Red-backed,—Turnstones, Ring-necked and Black-bellied 
Plovers and Hudsonian Curlews. The latter were seen by thousands, feed - 
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ing in scattered flocks in the great marshes by day, and at sundown resorting 
to small, low islands to roost. 1 saw as many, I should judge, as ten thou- 
sand in one great flock. I did not observe much shooting, but there is some, 
and the southern coastwise states certainly should have laws prohibiting 
spring shooting of shore birds, thus preventing disturbing them while breed- 
ing or migrating northward. 

“Tt was too early to witness the breeding of the Black Skimmers and 
Terns. At several points there were large flocks of Skimmers and fair 
numbers of Royal Terns, apparently about to breed. The Royal Tern was 
the only species at all common; no Least Terns were seen. 

‘Several low sandy islands were visited where Brown Pelicans are accus- 
tomed to breed. High tides and gales seemed to have drowned them all out 
this year. On only one island were there eggs, and these were washed 
from the nests and scattered about the sand or in windrows. Nature is more 
unkind even than man to the Pelicans, neither shielding them nor endow- 


ing them with brains.” 

Mr. Job adds regarding another part of the south: “I was fortunate 
enough to ferret out a rookery of the American Egret which is probably the 
largest in North America, the existence of which does not seem to be 
known away from its immediate locality. Several hundred pairs of Egrets 
were breeding undisturbed, most of them with young, besides large numbers 


WILLET ON NEST, SEA ISLANDS, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Photographed by H. K. Job 
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of Little Blue and Louisiana Herons, many Great Blue, and numbers of 
Yellow-crowned and Black-crowned Night Herons. Probably this rookery 
is quite safe, for the owners of the land watch it and will kill any man at 


OYSTER CATCHER ON NEST, COAST, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Photographed by H. K. Job 


sight found there with a gun. Still, I think it is best that I should not 
publicly divulge the locality, nor even the state.” 

Audubon work in South Carolina is not in a satisfactory condition, 
but it is hoped that, during the year 1905, the National Association will 
be in a position materially to aid the nucleus of a society that now exists. 


Texas.— Late in the year Audubon interests developed in such a 
satisfactory manner that there is no doubt that in a very short time a 
large and flourishing society will. be organized, with earnest and active 
workers in charge of its affairs. The National Association, aided by its 
resident member, Mr. Attwater, have been for a long time working to 
accomplish the above happy result. The following résumé of conditions 
in Texas is furnished by Mr. Attwater, who has exceptional opportunities 
for securing reliable information: = 

“Satisfactory progress has been made in bird protection work in 
Texas during the past year. 

“The search for a remedy for the cotton-boll weevil has been the 
chief cause of attracting attention to the value of certain birds as insect- 
destroyers. Numerous newspaper articles and letters on this subject, and 
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the distribution of Audubon Educational Leaflets and other bird literature 
have been the means of affording reliable information in regard to the life 
histories of some of the birds and their food habits. 

“The public is becoming interested, the use of birds more appreciated, 
and the importance of protecting them more greatly recognized than 
formerly. 

“By the newspaper clippings I have sent from time to time you will 
notice that the subject of bird protection is being taken up-by our 
Farmers’ Institutes, Truck Growers’ Associations and Humane Societies. 
Until the alarming increase of insect pests of late years, very few peorle 
paid any attention to the relation of birds to agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits. Now there is a demand for information and a desire to form 
bird protective associations. Unfortunately, the great majotity of porate 
in Texas know very little about bird life, habits, etc. 

“If the Audubon Society were able to send a bird man to Texas he 
would find conditions favorable, and many willing to assist in organizing 
bird protective associations, which would result in formation of a State 
Audubon Society, with branches and active workers all over the common- 
wealth. 

“The new bird law has undoubtedly resulted in stopping the indis- 
criminate slaughter of many useful birds, and if those classed as game 
were not included, it might be said that the present law gives general 
satisfaction. On account of some of its provisions which relate to certain 
game birds, there are some who do not favor the law as it now stands. 
I understand that several amendments will be offered at the next session 
of the legislature. Objections to the law in its present form come 
principally from the following classes: 

“Professional market hunters and shippers of game, restaurant and 
hotel keepers and from a great many of the general public, who do not 
themselves shoot, but who like game in season, and are now prevented 
from buying it. The chief objection from the latter class is that some 
of the so-called gentleman sportsmen return from hunting trips with 
quantities of Ducks, etc., above the limit allowed (viz., twenty-five to 
each man), having taken negroes and others with them for the purpose 
of carrying and standing responsible for the birds illegally killed. 

“In a state like Texas, with such an immense area, and so many diverse 
interests, it would have been remarkable had a law been passed including 
both game and non-game birds that would have suited all parties; however, 
there seems to be an opinion among certain people that changes of a minor 
character will strengthen and improve the law. On the other hand, there 
are those who think that it will be for the welfare of the state at large 
to let the law stand as it is; it is said that many of those who desire 
changes are actuated by individual interests. 
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“The keeper of the Matagorda Lighthouse was employed as a warden 
during the breeding season. He protected all the birds in his locality, and 
reports a larger increase in 1904 than at any period for some years past. 
The birds protected were Royal and other Terns, Laughing Gulls, Black 
Skimmers, etc.” 


Vermont.— The report of the secretary, Mrs. Barrows, shows very 
satisfactory progress, especially along educational lines: 

“During the past year the Audubon Society has endeavored to form 
branch societies in various parts of the state, with notable success in several 
towns. Societies have been organized in Castleton, Proctor, Essex 
Junction and Springfield. We had previously organized societies in Wil- 
liamsville and Putney. Our three traveling libraries have been in circulation 
in several towns during the year, and we have received appreciative letters 
from the teachers who have had the use of them in their schools. One 
teacher writes, ‘ Before these books were placed in the hands of teachers 
and pupils, there was practically no interest in the subject of birds on the 
part of either. Now there is no lack of interest in the community. It 
scarcely seems possible that so much could have been learned in so short a 
time.’ In our own town, while there has been little organized work done, 
there has been much individual work, and a stimulus given to bird study 
and protection. Many of our citizens are interested in feeding the birds 
through the winter months; and it is pleasant to record that several of the 
teachers in our public schools have placed shelves outside the school win- 
dows for the benefit of the birds who come there for daily lunch, thus 
pleasing and interesting the children who watch them. The Educational 
Leaflets published by the National Committee have been bought and dis- 
tributed. A copy of Binp-LoreE has been placed on the reading table in 
our public library. Our society has contributed twenty-five dollars to the 
National Committee to aid in its work of bird protection. We have pur- 
chased a lantern, and hope to secure the slides necessary for a traveling 
lecture the coming year. 

“To Rev. Wm. R. Lord, of Rockland, Massachusetts, we are much 
indebted, for work in summer schools held for teachers. His illustrated 
lectures were received with great appreciation and enthusiasm.’’ 


Virginia.—Eight wardens were employed during the past breeding sea- 
son, this being the fifth consecutive year that special protection has beén 
given at the extensive breeding grounds in Accomac and Northampton 
counties. The chairman, early in July, explored this territory quite 
thoroughly and made the acquaintance of nearly all of the wardens. No 
one can realize the vast extent of the beaches and marshes that stretch from 
Chincoteague on the north to Cape Charles on the south. At intervals of 
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a few miles the beaches are cut by inlets from the ocean; some of these are 
narrow and choked with sand-bars, while others are wide and deep enough 
to admit coasting vessels of some size. From the inlets radiate channels in 
every direction through the marshes which lie back of the sandy barrier 
beaches. The beaches are not usually wide, never more than a few hun- 
dred yards, but the green marshes extend for miles back to the uplands. 
Both the beaches and marshes are used as breeding homes by birds. The 
trip was made in a small gasolene launch of light draught, but the channels 
were so tortuous and at low water were so shallow that progress was 
exceedingly slow, for hours were lost every day while waiting for flood -tides 
in order to cross shallow bays and bars. 

During the six days spent in exploring this territory, Laughing Gulls 
were never out of sight and the cackling note of the Clapper Rail was 
a common sound. These two species of birds were by far the most 
common, and were breeding in large numbers. Young Laughing Gulls, seen 
on July 4, were as strong on the wing as the parent birds; this shows that 
the first laying of eggs had not been disturbed. Least Terns were seen in 
considerable numbers fishing in the channels near Chincoteague Inlet. The 
wardens, on acquaintance, proved exceptionally intelligent men, and all of 
them expressed an earnest desire to give the best of care to the breeding 
birds. The vast extent of the territory under the care of each warden 
makes it physically impossible for him to do more than exert a moral in- 
fluence and thus create a public sentiment among the baymen, and other 
residents, in behalf of bird protection. It was found that egging was still 
carried on to some extent, but it is believed that it is not nearly as preva- 
lent as it was in former years. The provisions of the new law are generally 
known, and it is thought they are respected by the citizens. The chairman 
was very much encouraged by the outlook and considers the wardens’ 
salaries money well expended. 

Audubon matters in Virginia are not as flourishing as they should be. 
The secretary, Mr. E. C. Hough, briefly reports as follows: 

“We have tried to interest people in our efforts to establish our state 
society upon a firm basis, but have met with but little success. I have 
written letters to the parties whose names you sent me, but none of them 
have rendered any assistance. I have also sent copies of our Digest of the 
Laws of Virginia relating to bird protection to a number of other parties. 
We can count but few persons who have paid membership dues, and the 
money received has not been sufficient to cover expenses of printing, etc. 
We propose to continue to distribute warning notices and literature, and 
hope that we can find friends of the movement who will become active 
members of the state society.” 
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Wisconsin.— This is one of the oldest of the Audubon Societies, and 
the state was one of the earliest to adopt the Model Law. Bird protection 
in this commonwealth has intelligent recognition by the citizens. The 
president of the Audubon Society, Mr. Zimmerman, makes the following 
report of progress: 

“We send greetings and well wishes to you and our sister organizations, 
with the following report of work accomplished and proposed: The society 
has continued its policy of improving its collection of slides this year. The 
slides were divided into groups, for each of which groups a suitable lecture 
has been written. These slides and lectures have been sent to the various 
local organizations, where they have been much enjoyed. 

“We have assisted in maintaining our organ ‘By the Wayside,’ pub- 
lished under the able editorship of Miss Ruth Marshall, of Appleton. Our 
secretary, Mrs. R. G. Thwaites, has been active, as in former years, in 
interesting people in our cause and in distributing bird literature. 

“We feel that much has been gained in the closer relation between the 
society and State Game Warden Overbeck and his assistants, particularly 
Mr. Gratz, by whose kindness we have had five of our energetic members 
made volunteer deputy game wardens, thus effectually assisting in their as 
well as our work. 

“Our plans for the coming year consist mainly in continuing with the 
above named policies, but include also a determination to especially influence 
the milliners of the state to desist in all sale of bird. pieces under threat of 
prosecution. One of our wealthy adherents having said he hoped to carry 
one case through the courts for us. We sincerely hope it may be accom- 
plished this year. 

“It is also our desire to further our unity with sister organizations in 
the various states. From our own standpoint the president feels that much 
good would come to us by such a unity.” 


Wyoming.— The report of this society submitted by Mrs. Chivington, 
the secretary, should be read and its methods followed by many of the other 
State Societies: 

“The Audubon Society of the State of Wyoming is actively engaged in 
promoting sentiment in favor of the protection of birds. 

“To this end, letters have been addressed to those in charge of the 
schools in every town and county in the state, asking for the organization of 
all school children into Audubon Societies. : 

“Appeals for the lives of our song birds have been printed in every 
newspaper in the state, and during the early summer months of the present 
year, the state secretary visited every part of the state and talked to club 
ladies about the work. A general interest is manifested, but written 
reports of work done are slow coming in. 
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“The branch associations who have found time to report are as follows: 
Buffalo, J. A. McNaught, secretary, 450 members; Saratoga, 50 mem- 
bers; Manville, Miss Florence Christian, secretary, 50 members; Parkman, 
Miss Amelia Mumm, secretary, 15 members; Chigwater, Louis C. Tid- 
ball, secretary, 6 members; Sheridan, C. R. Atkinson, membership not 
sent; Macfarland, Miss Macfarlane, membership not sent; Cheyenne, 
Mrs. Cordelia Chivington, secretary, 1,200 members. 

“Early in the spring the children of the Cheyenne schools gave an 
Audubon entertainment which was largely attended. 

“Our society is not incorporated, as we could derive no particular 
benefit from incorporation. 

“We prefer to keep the financial side of our problem in the background. 
Sale of buttons and contributions in small amounts from those interested 
will pay postage when the officers feel unable to meet this item. 

“ The ‘fad’ for collecting the eggs of birds seems to have no followers in 
the state who are willing to exhibit their collections, as they did so insist - 
ently three years ago. 

“For two years the use of birds for millinery purposes has been obsolete 
in this state, the milliners taking great pains to show that the few bandeaux 
offered for sale have been made from chicken feathers. 

“The law protecting birds and their nests in Wyoming can be found in 
Sec. 1, Chap. 37, Revised Statutes of Wyoming; and public opinion is such 
that the law is pretty well enforced. 

“At the present writing I am not able to report very many local societies 
for the protection of our birds; but public opinion is right, the hearts of the 
children are right, and I venture to assert that in no state in the Union are 
the Robins, Bobolinks and Larks as happy as in our Wyoming.” 


From the following states and territories the National Committee have 
nothing to report: Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, Marvland, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington and West 
Virginia. The Audubon Societies in Maryland and Tennessee are such 
merely in name, while in most of the other localities Audubon work has 
never been started, owing to the small population. 

In Kansas and Washington, considerable preliminary work has been 
done by the committee, but so far without much result. 
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